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FACT Am D COMMERNT fumery made in Germany, and synthetic amber made 
Lord knows where. 

: ? Ne There is no law that will reach the tricky dealer, 
| Fatbiaaed nas ‘been lodged a. ieee ere usually a peddler, but I doubt whether any established 
shop in the United States is deceiving the public into 
believing that the American rug is Oriental. 

Way back in the eighties, W. T. Smith started out 
with a “Smyrna” rug, and it has been called “Smyrna” 
ever since. Nobody thinks that it came from Smyrna. 

We haven’t heard a peep out of the British min- 
ister opposing the use of Nottingham for a Philadel- 
phia-made curtain. 

As far back as we can remember the term “French 
Wilton” has been used by Hardwick & Magee and their 
predecessors, and nobody has assumed that it was 
made in France. 

A vast list of Trade names and Brands of names 
used in the carpet trade is listed in our Hanp Boox 
oF 1929—innumerable names borrowed from foreign 
sources, but in no way fraudulent. The term “Pekin” 
never meant a point of origin. Nobody ever dreamed 
that the terms “‘Moresque’’ or “Samarkand” or 
“Damascus” are anything but trading terms. Nobody 
TABLE oF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. thinks that a Brussels carpet came from Brussels; 





sian minister, who is much exercised over what 

he calls a fraud upon the American public. He charges 

that the American carpet trade not 

CONCERNINGTHE only reproduce Oriental designs, 

PERSIAN MINIS- but call their various grades or 

TER’S PROTEST patterns by Oriental names, and 

‘ that this constitutes a serious injus- 

tice to Persian exports and a fraud upon the public. 

He wants some ruling that will discontinue the 
practice. 

The gentleman is doubtless very honest and very 
earnest, but he isn’t very practical. 

With the exception of two or three grades of 
American-made carpets, there is nothing on the market 
that in any way resembles an Oriental. Of course 
there are some people so densely stupid that they are 
easily humbugged, but no law can protect thém. 

In Spain they sell you Spanish shawls that are 
made in China. In Cairo they sell you Egyptian per- 
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It would be interesting to know upon whose com- 
plaint the Persian minister made his protest, because 
the majority of the American-made rugs bearing 
Oriental trade names or design names are the product 
of Oriental importers having American affiliations with 
mills making the domestic articles. Surely these people 
cannot be charged with trying to flim-flam their prin- 
cipal clientele. 


7 THE catalog of the International Exhibition of 
Glass and Rugs, held under the auspices of The 
American Federation of Art, Mr. Richards, in the 
introduction, has the following: 


During the past Winter and 
THE POT CALLS Spring much bitter feeling had 
THE KETTLE BLACK been expressed in the public and 
technical press of Paris by French 
producers aroused by the American habit of copying 
their designs without returning either remuneration or 
credit. These protests are, of course, nothing new. 
They have been heard in the realm of woman’s cos- 
tume for many years and now that modernism in 
design is extended to so many other fields, the tide of 
indignation has run high and finally overflowed, with 
the result that a boycott was declared against loans to 
the Federation enterprise as well as to other proposed 
exhibitions in America. 

The facts in the case cannot be controverted. In 
the past, copying forms of the older periods has been 
the main reliance of the American producer, and now 
that new conceptions are being evolved by European 
designers, the same easy road is commonly pursued to 
meet contemporary demand. When a fine thing is 
acclaimed in Europe, effort is immediately set under 
way to create something finer. With us, partly because 
of the timidity inherent in quantity production, but 
more largely because of our lack of confidence in 
artistic innovation, the instinctive reaction is to copy. 


Unquestionably, all that he says is true, but it is 
equally true that Europe copies from us. 

It was only a short while ago that a New York 
dry goods firm, being charged with having copied some 
American upholstery silks, explained very frankly that 
they had a Japanese agent who occasionally went 
through their store and took back to Japan anything 
that he found that he thought they could copy at a 
lower selling cost. 

Every merchandise buyer in every dry goods store 
in the United States is approached frequently by for- 
eign salesmen offering to reproduce good selling 
American patterns at a lower price. 

Not long ago a European firm sent their repre- 
sentative to this country, and failing to find much 
enthusiasm for his offering, he said to the buyer: 
“Sorry that my stuff doesn’t appeal to you, but we have 
facilities for manufacturing that you ought to utilize. 
If you will give me samples of American stuffs that are 
selling well, I will figure on what it would cost you 
to reproduce them.” 
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This is no uncommon proposition, and while it 
doesn’t defend the American manufacturer froin 
appropriating foreign designs, it illustrates how far- 
reaching is the evil which could be checked by a copy- 
right bill. Such a bill would have to be international 
the same as our patent laws. Foreign inventors can 
patent their devices in America the same as the Amer- 
ican inventor can patent his devices in Europe. With- 
out this reciprocity we would be involved in interna- 
tional complications. . 

Our patent laws already give the foreign designer 
a right to protection in this country, but it is such an 
expensive project and involves so much labor and delay 
that nobody avails themselves of the privilege. 

The copyright would protect the foreigner against 
American infringement and would protect the Amer- 
ican against foreign infringement. 

Mr. Richards simply states the situation. We 
would add to his observation the remedy. 


Ww I was a small boy, and ill-behaved, they 
used to threaten me with the bogeyman. 

Business men today, having a grievance against 

' some other business men, are very 
THESTATUSOFTHE apt to threaten them with the 
FEDERAL TRADE Federal Trade Commission. Now 
COMMISSION the Federal Trade Commission is 

doing excellent work, but when 
all is said and done, it is a kind of big brother work. 
It stands back of a trade as a sort of moral support. 
It gives official approval to ethical trade practices and 
puts the stamp of opprobrium upon all offenders. 

The Commission, however, doesn’t take up indi- 
vidual troubles. The trade as a whole must get to- 
gether in a trade practice conference attended by a 
large percentage of its membership to establish certain 
rules of fair dealing, and when this is done the Federal 
Trade Commission functions in the trade’s affairs. 

The Commission is not connected directly with 
the Bureau of Standards or the Department of Com- 
merce, and the trade practice conferences held under 
its auspices have no direct relation with conferences 
held under the National Bureau of Standards, but 
the work of all these arms of equity look for the sup- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Take the subject of design infringement, for 
instance. The National Upholstery Textile Association, 
at a meeting held July 2, 1929, went on record as being 
“unalterably opposed to any piracy of designs and that 
they will make every effort within their power to bring 
about a discontinuance of such practices.” 

The Federal Trade Commission can do nothing 
for them excepting to endorse their attitude, because 
the Courts have held that no redress in infringement 
may be had unless the design has been patented. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Louis XV Brocade. Style of Jean Revel. 


SPECIAL incentive for an early Autumn exhibi- 
A tion of eighteenth century French textiles and 
textile designs was offered to the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, by the acquisition during the Summer 
of some two hundred original eighteenth century 
French designs. The Textile and Print Departments 
co-operated in arranging the exhibition, hanging the 
designs and closely related woven silks side by side, 
the whole occupying five galleries. Four contained bro- 
cades, artists’ sketches, and mises en carte or weavers’ 
charts, while the fifth was devoted to embroidery de- 
signs, pricked stencils, and embroidered costumes. 

This rich assemblage of textiles and designs gave 
an opportunity to call to the attention of those intér- 
ested in producing and merchandising fabrics today, 
the wealth of material available for study in the Mus- 
eum collection. While enlisting the co-operation of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers in an- 
nouncing the exhibition to various manufacturers, the 
Boston merchants were also invited to arrange displays 
of selected modern fabrics. Underlying this suggestion 
of co-operation between the merchandiser and the 
Museum is the belief that small, well-selected displays 
in the shops shown in connection with museum exhibi- 
tions will focus the public mind on the most representa- 
tive examples of modern manufacture, sorted out from 
the mass of experimental and often poorly designed 
products. A careful segregation for the purpose of 
emphasis through association with museum exhibitions, 
will, it is believed, lead to greater discrimination in 





Louis XV Brocade. Style of Jean Revel. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARE OF EIGHTEENTH 
FABRICS RECENTLY 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Text From an Article 
By Anne Webb Karnaghan 


public taste and to increased opportunity for American 
manufacturers to encourage creative design. 

For the designer, the exhibition was rich in sug- 
gestions for color combinations and for arrangements 
of lines and masses. It is for such inspiration and sug- 
gestion in creating new designs that museum collections 
are of value to the practical artist. This co-operation 
between museums and the business world is not with- 
out advantage to the museums also, since it vitalizes 
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‘*Mise en Carte’’ which serves as guide to the weaver. French, 18th Century. 


‘ 


for the practically minded majority the wealth of 
material in the collections and opens up fresh avenues 
of appreciation. 

While it would be almost impossible to assemble 
under one roof an exhibition which would illustrate 
the varied technical and artistic excellencies of woven 
silks during the eighteenth century in France, the 
examples on view in the Boston Museum suggested 
the scope and indicated the trend of French design at 








the period when France was the fashion arbiter of all 
Europe in the arts of luxury. A suggestion of the 
immediate historical background of the eighteenth cen- 
tury policies was found in a few seventeenth century 
examples, illustrating the formal character of the Ital- 
ian style which dominated French design until the later 
years of that century. There were several silks woven 
at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century which suggested the sumptuous and 
imposing character of the court life 
of Louis XIV. Examples woven after 
the Revolution, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, indicated the 
disappearance of the style which was 
characteristic of most of the textiles 
in the exhibition. 

The eighteenth century silks 
were, for the most part, ornamented 
with flower patterns. Varied pencil 
and crayon sketches are proof of the 
attention given by eighteenth century 
French designers to perfecting their 
knowledge of the structure and living 
character of plants. Public gardens 
were maintained at Lyons, where 
most of the silks in this exhibition 
originated, one garden at least being 
maintained at the expense of the. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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DACIFIEC COAST 


HE Retail Furniture Association of California 
4 ee been reorganized to co-ordinate the work of 
the Northern California and Southern California units. 
The State Executive Committee, under the new plan, 
will consist of three directors from Northern Cali- 
fornia and three from Southern California, 
with a managing director who will alternate his 
efforts between the two sections of. the State. Five 
members of the committee have already been chosen 
and another will be selected shortly to represent the 
southern district. The committee at present consists 
of G. A. Lenoir, of The Emporium, San Francisco; 
Harry A. Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture Co., San 
Francisco; Louis F. Breuner, of the John Breuner 
Co., Sacramento; A. Sieroty, Eastern Outfitting Co., 
Los Angeles, and E. L. Rogers, of Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles. Frank K. Runyan is managing director and 
A. C. Ball has been placed in charge of field work. 
B. W. Reynolds has been made secretary of the office 
of the organization in the Furniture Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco, while R. E. Langley has been 
made secretary of the office maintained at Los Angeles. 

Alexander R. Waugh recently came to San Fran- 
cisco to join the interior decoration staff of the S. & G. 
Gump Co. and is undertaking some interesting work 
with this concern. Mr. Waugh is an Englishman who 
served throughout the war, later studying architecture 
and interior decoration at the Sorbonne. 

John H. Dickey, manager of the Pacific Coast 
branch of the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., 938 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, returned recently from a highly 
enjoyable tour of Mexico with a party of Shriners. 
While in Mexico City he visited an old friend, E. B. 
Welch, formerly of El Paso, Texas, but now engaged 
in the furniture manufacturing business in the capital 
of the southern republic. 

A. C. Birk, of the drapery department of The 
Emporium, San Francisco, and John Walker, with the 
H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, both owned by the same 
interests, are visiting the Eastern markets. G. A. 
Lenoir, head of the home furnishings department of 
The Emporium, is back from an Eastern trip. 

Jacob Charles Levy, vice-president of the Empor- 
ium-Capwell Co., Oakland, passed away recently at 
the age of seventy-two years. He had been ill about 
a month. 

A. Hoffmeister has opened a drapery store on 
Mission Street, between Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Streets, San Francisco. 

R. Craig, formerly buyer for Whitthorne & Swan, 
Oakland, has opened a drapery store on Mission Street, 
near Nineteenth, San Francisco. 

Mark Futerman recently took over the interests 
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NOTES 


of the Commercial Draperies Co., Inc., 2081 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

The Mastin Furniture Co. has moved into new 
quarters at Sacramento, and now occupies part of the 
former home of Weinstock, Lubin & Co. on K. Street. 
A. E. Mastin, owner of the business, has been in the 
retail furniture business twenty years. A feature is 
being made of upholstered furniture. 

T. H. Carson has purchased the Monterey Park 
Upholstering Shop, 609 W. Garvey Avenue, Monterey 
Park, Cal., from L. J. Miller. 

The California Furniture Co. has opened for busi- 
ness at 37 West San Fernando Street, San Jose, Cal. 

The Spanish Shops, Inc., handling art goods, deco- 
rative materials and antiques, Pasadena, Cal., has filed 
an application for dissolution. 

The Oliver Furniture Co., 353 South First Street, 
San Jose, Cal., has added draperies and floor coverings. 

The Wits & Fingers Studio, Ltd., has taken over 
the drapery and art goods business of Mrs. Salcha R. 
Nathan, 341 Wall Street, Los Angeles. 

The Old English Furniture & Fabric Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles, by Alfred Bar- 
stow, Margaret Howlett and H. E. Higginson, with a 
capital of 2,500 shares of no par value. 

The West Coast Springless Shade Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock 
of $200,000, by C. J. Holt, C. C. Hightower, J. H. 
Decker, M. E. Burns and M. Eastman. 

The Northwestern Fringe Co., formerly of Port- 
land, Oregon, have removed to Seattle, Washington, 
where they have opened a factory for manufacturing 
upholstery and drapery trimmings at 750 Adams Street. 
Alfred Christ is the proprietor. 

Mrs. Vernon Smith has opened a decorative studio 
at 2848 Garber Street, Berkeley, Cal. - 

The decorative studio of Frank Springer is now 
located at 56 Danvers Street, San Francisco. Mr. 
Springer was formerly of the firm of Springer & Hyde 
and more recently of the Modern Art Studio. 

F. W. Woodward has joined the decorative de- 
partment of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

A home modernization plan is to be introduced 
shortly at Los Angeles, in an effort to prevent the 
shifting of fine residential centers, with the home 
furnishing trade assisting in the movement. 

N. S. Hanief has purchased the Van Keuren Gal- 
leries, Inc., 3763 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The Lyons Furniture Co., specializing in fine 
upholstered furniture, has opened for business at 6704 
Twenty-fourth Avenue North, Seattle, with C. Christ- 
ianson in charge. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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The home of Mrs. E. F. Hutton. 
See text on page 99. 
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IN THE PENT HOUSE APARTMERT 
OF MRS. E. F. HUTTON. NEW YORK 


See text on opposite page. 
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TAKE A LITTLE FLAT. 
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CONSIDER APARTMENTS AND PENTHOUSES 


WITH YEARLY RENTALS RUNNING INTO FIVE 
FIGURES AND COSTING SMALL FORTUNES 
TO DECORATE 


WAS talking to a jobber the other day about a 
i contract just awarded to a decorator running into 
$300,000, and he countered with information about 
another contract, $500,000, in just furnishings and 
decorations. 

Now and then we hear a good deal about how the 
public is blowing its money on radios and automobiles, 
country clubs and jazz, and how in consequence the 
Home is being neglected. 

Why, bless your heart, there never was so much 
money spent in the home since the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ! 

We heard a man say the other day: “You see, 
folks are living in apartments now, and just camping 
out. They haven’t got the impulse to improve and 
beautify that they had in the old days when they lived 
in houses of their own.” 

I’m afraid this man lives in a stifling atmosphere, 
and has neither vision nor information. I doubt if he 
realizes the magnificence of some of the modern apart- 
ment furnishings. 

Commissioner Deegan of New York City says 
that the penthouse has become so popular that there 
are at least six hundred roof dwellings in Manhattan 
alone. 

Possibly one of the finest is that of Sherman Fair- 
child, 898 Park Avenue. 

Another is that of E. F. Hutton, atop of the 
house on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninety- 
second Street, the site of the old Hutton home before 
the apartment house was constructed ; his penthouse is 
almost a reconstruction of the original dwelling, al- 
though it stands fourteen stories above the ground. 
It has sixty rooms. Rooms in this apartment are illus- 
trated on the duotone pages of this issue. 

One of the most extravagant apartments in the 
city is that of John Markle; forty-five rooms, reputed 
to have cost over $1,000,000 and includes twenty-six 
telephone extensions and eighteen rooms for servants 
alone. The walls are paneled in antique oak and pine; 
the fabrics and furniture are superb. There is a 
sunken bath big enough to swim in, a vault for his 
art treasures, two state dining rooms, two libraries, 
and they tell me Mr. Markle is a bachelor. 





“Little houses on a big house.” Hundreds of New Yorkers of sufficient 
means find them ideal homes. 
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Among the luxurious apartments that the hotels 
are offering there are plenty at $18,000 and $20,000 
leases, and the furnishings are in accordance. You can - 
pay $5 an hour or $100 a day for these modest accom- 
modations. In the new Delmonico Hotel or at the 
Sherry-Netherlands, the cost of furnishing runs all 
the way from $100,000 to $125,000. In the new 
Delmonico, the topmost suite rents for $45,000 a year. 
Of course, if you’re disposed to be economical, you can 
go to the Lombardy and get a nice little flat for $22,- 
000 with a living room 44 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and a 
ceiling 22 ft. high—something cozy. 

At 950 Fifth Avenue there is one apartment com- 
prising the three top floors with Van Dykes and 
Rubens on the wall, and Flemish tapestries woven at 
Brussels in 1530, and an organ that cost $20,000 and 
crystal chandeliers and priceless rugs. 

At 960 Fifth Avenue there is the Satterwhite 
apartment.. To be sure there are only thirty-three 
rooms in it, but the story goes that it cost more to fur- 
nish than the Markle apartment. William Cutler’s little 
flat is another one of those places quite beyond descrip- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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WATCH THE AUCTIONS 


gear, studying business conditions today and 
their effect on the sale of good furnishings should 
watch the auctions. The American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., are simply bewildered by the 
attendance at their recent sales and the record prices. 

3eginning December 28, there will be an exhibi- 
tion at the Galleries of the Flayderman collection, 
the results of thirty years careful accumulation, and 
the finest collection of early American pieces ever 
offered, not excepting the Reifsnyder collection. 

There are five hundred items, many of them 
authenticated, including an armchair which belonged 
to John Hancock, a number of Paul Revere relics, a 
sideboard owned by Josiah Bartlett, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, a chair originally 
the property of Sir William Johnson of Colonial 
fame, a highboy owned by Caleb Strong, early Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, a chest-on-chest owned by 
Senator Payne Wingate of Washington’s adminstra- 
tion, pewter from the home of Col. Joseph Noyes of 
Revolutionary days, a porringer of the first grand- 
daughter of John and Priscilla Alden, Elizabeth Bass. 

All these pieces are authenticated and in many 
cases labeled by Benjamin Frothingham, John Sey- 
mour, John Townsend, Eben Smith and Aaron Chapin. 
Duncan Phyfe is represented by nine chairs. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
O* THE evening of Wednesday, December 11th, the 
annual meeting of election of officers of the Uphol- 
stery Association of America took place at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, 23 Park Ave. 

The Nominating Committee this year had recom- 
mended the renomination and election of the present 
presiding officers—George L. Delatour, Jr., president, 
Vernon L. Emmet, vice-president, Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, secretary, Martin B. Fowler, treasurer. For 
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the Board of Governors, nominations were John J. 
Laine, George Gardner, W. H. Deerfield and Gus C. 
Odin. For the Membership Committee, nominations 
were Frederick V. Clark, chairman, Gus C. Odin, F. F. 
Lyons, Don T. Duncan, Prentice Winchell, A. B. 
Vanderhoof, J. G. Leestma, Grant J. Kunze and Harry 
B. Hall. 

The entire slate was elected without a dissenting 
vote, most of the ballots having been mailed to the 
secretary prior to the meeting. The reports of the 
officers for the year aroused considerable discussion 
and many plans were suggested for the improvement 
of the association’s condition. Some of these plans will 
be put into operation in the near future, and it is ex- 
pected that in the formation of new committees for 
the coming year, greater activity may be shown. 

The Annual Dinner Dance is to be held in the 
week of February 17th, and as soon as final arrange- 
ments are completed, an active committee will under- 
take a campaign of publicity and promotion in order 
that this affair, the one big thing that is held in the 
upholstery industry each year, shall be successful. 


FASHION! 


HATS a frightfully abused term — Fashion. 

We look back with amazement upon the people 
who used to throw out beautiful mahogany furniture 
to make room for brass bedsteads and golden oak side- 
boards because they were the Fashion, and yet, forty 
years from now we will look upon some of the stuff 
that is sold to the American public today as fashionable 
in absolute amazement. 

Fashion is a mode. Some people think it a stand- 
ard established in some mysterious way, by some 
arbiter of style or a popular movie queen or chorus 
girl, but this sort of influence doesn’t get very far 
in home furnishings. 

We copy and we recopy the antiques because of 
some intrinsic quality of beauty. We do not copy the 
dress of the period. The hats the 
ladies wore in the Eighties are a 
joke today, and the generation forty 
years hence will get out Grandma’s 
photograph and scream over it. 

The dressmaker, to be in fash- 
ion, has to throw out everything he 
bought last month and buy some- 
thing new for next month, but the 
decorator who buys a yard and one- 
half of old Georgian damask can 
work with that pattern for years. 

So let’s cut this word “Fashion” 
out of our vocabulary. 





Antique hooked rug from the Flayderman Col- 
lection. See text above. 











THE BUYER SAYS 
WHAT HE THINKS 


OUR REPORTER VISITS A BUYER WHO 
SPOKE FREELY, AND LEARNED MUCH 
CONCERNING DEPARTMENT STORE 
METHODS 


SHORT while ago an upholstery and interior 

decorator Buyer was called up to the office of 

one of the New York department stores and asked why 

it was that he failed to carry a certain article in stock 
that was a staple and everybody carried. 

“But,” said he, “I do carry it.” 

“No, one of our Shoppers tells us that she went 
to your department and asked for. it and was told that 
you didn’t have it. What’s the answer?” 

“The answer,” said the Buyer, who told us all 
about it, “is just this: ‘Whenever I am short of help, 
and I tell you so, you send me men from some other 
department who don’t know my stock, and can’t find 
anything. That’s the answer.’ ” 

“And what did they say to that?” said the 
Reporter. 

“T didn’t give them a chance. I says to them, ‘you 
are always telling me to aim high; to get after the 
decorative trade; to elevate my. standards, and yet 
your shoppers are always prowling around and check- 
ing up on me and wanting to know why I’m selling 
something somebody else is selling at two cents less.’ ” 

“And what did they say to that?” said the 
Reporter. 

“What could they say? ‘You have too many 
departments that are out of sympathy,’ says I. ‘Your 
advertising man, knowing that a drive on women’s 
underwear brings results, tries the same tactics on 
upholstery stuffs. I can’t recall a time when I have 
ever seen an advertisement of this store which was 
devoted solely to the higher standards. Your adver- 
tising all talks money values.’ ”’ 

“That was a good one,” said the Reporter. 

“And I said to them: ‘You have one branch of 
your business where sales promotion and advertising 
theories predominate, pushing us everlastingly to buy 
something cheap and sell something cheap, and then 
wonder at the end of the year why you haven’t made 
any money. We are dominated by a lot of high-priced 
executives who are frequently merely fadists, and who 
simply rattle us. We don’t know where we’re at.’” 

“They couldn’t stop you, could they?” said the 
Reporter. 

“No, ‘cause I knew I was right. ‘Give me credit 
for what I know,’ says I, ‘and give me some live sales- 
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men and let them stay with me long enough to at 
least know my stock.’ ” 

“You had them there,” said the Reporter. “What 
did they finally do?” 

“That’s just the funny part of it. They didn’t 
seem to understand what I was talking about, and they 
fired me. 

“They took a man out of the crockery depart- 
ment and made him buyer, assisted by a stylist who 
had been writing ladies’ underwear articles for a 
fashion journal, with a man from the house furnish- 
ing stock in the basement promoted as general mer- 
chandiser. 

“Have you seen the card they are sending out? 
‘Our newest offerings carry a note of sophistication 
reflecting the skill and artistry of our Department of 
Interior Decoration.’ 

“Can you beat it?” 

No, we can’t beat it. 

We can no more understand the reasons which 
motivate the actions of some of those higher up in 
many of our department stores than we can under- 
stand lots of the business follies of the day. In some 
quarters it seems to be an accepted thing for the boss 
to demand a certain thing of his employees and give 
them only the tools with which they can accomplish 
something absolutely different, and then complain be- 
cause his wishes are not carried out. One cannot build 
up a high class upholstery department catering to a 
high-class clientele with a stock of shoddy goods offered 
by salesmen who have no knowledge of the business 
or no facilities for meeting prospective customers’ 
demands. 

All reports to the contrary notwithstanding, we 
don’t believe that an upholstery department can be 
run profitably when it caters only to the cheapest sec- 
tion of the buying public. Cheap goods at cheap prices 
with the necessary small margin of profit, require, if . 
the department is to really.pay, a sales volume which is 
beyond the ability of any but a merchandising genius 
to achieve. 

And merchandising geniuses are not at the present 
time running around loose looking for employment. 
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They took a man from the crockery department and made him 
_ buyer, assisted by a stylist who had been writing ladies’ under- 
wear articles for a fashion journal. 
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PICTURES AND 
THE DECORATOR 


SALES CAN BE INCREASED IF 
PUBLISHERS WILL SPEND THE 
TIME AND MONEY NECESSARY 
TO EDUCATE THE DECORATOR 


HERE is one very good reason why decorators do 
f ex enthuse over pictures as wall decorations ; why 
in some instances they advise against their use. The 
average decorator does not know anything about them 
in comparison to the way he knows fabrics, furniture, 
floor coverings, etc., and, like all other human beings, 
fights shy of that of which he is comparatively ignorant. 

To go a step further, the reason most decorators 
do not know anything about pictures is because the 
picture trade has taken no steps to educate them. The 
picture trade has been so eager to dispose of its wares 
to the commercial picture shop and the gift shop that 
it has had no time to collate adequate material explain- 
ing the use of pictures as a modern decorative adjunct, 
and to spread this material among a class who have a 
great deal to do with forming and modifying the pub- 
lic taste. 

The decorator who states dogmatically that: “pic- 
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Light in tone, suitable in rooms with light to medium walls and 
not_too heavy furnishings. Courtesy of Michael Marx & Co. 


tures are no longer used”, does the picture trade an 
almost irreparable injury. People believe what the 
decorators tell them and act accordingly ; and it can be 
said without exaggeration that there are thousands of 
rooms with bare walls that are bare not because their 
occupants desire them bare, but because they have 
heard somewhere a decorator’s dictum that “pictures 
are not used any more”. 

If the picture trade is sincere in its efforts to put 
itself on the decorative map, it cannot do better than 
to get after the decorator and show him how to use 
and sell pictures. Every other trade that seeks decora- 
tive business has done it, spending thousands of dollars 
yearly in educational propaganda. 

Pictures are just like every other. decorative acces- 
sory—they must be appropriately used if they are to 
be successful. In selecting a picture or pictures for 
any room, consideration must be given to a variety of 
things. What is the general purpose of the room? 
What sort of people are to occupy the room? What 
are their characteristic tastes? What style is the deco- 
ration of the room? What is the room’s color scheme? 
When these things are decided, the decorator can then 
search for the appropriate pictures. 

Not long ago the writer visited a home in which 
the living-room walls were decorated with colored 
etchings depicting dainty Parisiennes in various stages 
of undress. The furnishings of the room were in one 





Rich in color and bold in technique. Pictures of this type bring life to 
ark, monotonous walls. Courtesy of Henri Lavallard. 
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of the heavier English periods, and the effect of the 
combination of these furnishings and the pictures was 
ridiculous, The etchings themselves were beautiful in 
coloring and in execution and, granting a certain broad- 
mindedness on the part of their possessors, would have 
added charm to a dainty guest-room or boudoir; but 
they were entirely out of place in the living-room in 
which the writer saw them. Here was an instance 
where the pictures more or less fitted the occupant but 
was out of keeping with the room. 

This is an exaggerated instance, we must admit. 
However, it does illustrate the fact that pictures can 
be inappropriately used. Pictures are divisible into 
types and kinds; into styles and modes—even into 
periods; and when they are used in a manner which 
harmonizes with the character of the room, with the 
character of the people who own them, etc., they deco- 
rate the walls as does nothing else. A good picture, 
well framed, well hung in the right place, is a beautiful 
thing, of which the owner will never tire. 

In this article about pictures we do not refer to 
the masterpieces in oil carried by the regular art gal- 
leries. What we refer to are the etchings, the prints, 
the water-colors published by the average art publisher ; 
and we say that the market for these can be increased 
enormously if their publishers will get together as an 
association and create educational propaganda to reach 
the decorative trade. Arouse the interest of the deco- 
rator in pictures; persuade him to give to them the 
same interest he gives to furniture, to tapestries, to 
rugs, to draperies, and all other decorative units. Teach 
him to understand what is meant by the various terms 
used in the picture trade; how, for example, to differ- 
entiate between an ordinary etching and a color etch- 
ing. Teach him to know a drypoint when he sees one 
—an aqua-tint; a mezzotint; a hand-colored print; a 
water-color ; a monotype, etc., etc. Show him by exam- 
ple and illustration, as the wallpaper people show him 
by similar examples, how the wall is improved in ap- 
pearance if decorated with appropriate pictures. Do 
not by any means let up on your campaign to sell your 





wares through the ordinary commercial channels, but 
do spend some time with the decorator, because in 
doing so you will augment your usual trade. 

About a year ago in this magazine we described 
in more or less detail a number of the more popular 
types of pictures. For present convenience we have 
condensed their descriptions as follows: 


ENGRAVING, DRY-POINT AND MEZZOTINT 


ENGRAVING 
Generally speaking, engraving is done upon a thin, 
flat copper plate with a small pointed chisel. This is 
the process employed by Durer and the early masters. 





A quiet scene in rich but subdued colorings. A splendid type 
for library wall decoration. Courtesy of Lucas & Moslard. 


It is often called a line engraving, sometimes a steel 
engraving, though steel plates are rarely used. The 
lines of engravings are in intaglio, and in printing the 
engraver covers the plate with ink, pressing it into 
the incision. Afterwards he rubs away the superfluous 
ink and prints on the plate by pressure on a moistened 
paper. 

DRYPOINT 

A drypoint is similar to an engraving in that it is 

done by digging into the surface of a copper plate with 
a sharp pointed instrument which throws up the copper 
on the sides of the lines as a plow does in the earth. 
This thrown up copper is known as burr, and when 
left on the plate gives the printed line a soft blurred 
appearance. 

MEZZOTINT 


This is also done on a copper plate. The plate is 
first prepared with an instrument known as a mezzo- 
tint rocker, a device with a curved edge and fine teeth 
which rocks back and forth on the plate until the sur- 
face is a mass of little dots, each of which has a burr. 

(Continued on page 141) 





A popular type of picture. Full of life and action. Courtesy Emery Blum, 
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TAKE A LITTLE FLAT 
(Continued from page 99) 


tion; one of the famous apartments of New York. 

But the penthouse is the wonder spot in New 
York architecture for here they have a house complete, 
not a mere suite or a bungalow. They suggest the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. Hugh Baker has recently 
arranged for a huge penthouse on top of 835 Fifth 
Avenue. It is said that when completed it will cost 
him $1,500,000. 

Well it’s nice to see people spending money this 
way. It used to be that the home had only necessities 
in, and folks wanting luxuries bought bronzes, statuary, 
etchings, and paintings. It’s not done so much nowa- 
days. Nowadays they blow their money on fine fur- 
niture and fabrics. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


_At the Federal Trade Commission office in Wash- 
ington there was recently shown to me another decision 
which went even further. It held that a man who had 
failed to avail himself of the law’s protection as pro- 
vided for him by Congress, and had neglected then 
to patent his design, had no redress; he had simply 
dedicated his work to the public use. 

But I hear somebody say: “I know of cases of 
design piracy which the Federal Trade Commission has 
stopped.” 

True, where a design is applied to a container, 
like the shape of a perfumery bottle or the label, rose 
color like Lubin’s perfumery bottle, or where there is 
a specially designed candy box like the Sherry candy 
box, and the design of such a container is copied by 
the maker of a cheaper product, the Federal Trade 
Commission takes cognizance of the matter because it 
is an obvious fraud upon the public. 

3ut that sort of a case doesn’t help the designers 
of. industrial designs. No, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s work is encouraging higher standards, but 
its power is limited. 

Only recently a man in Washington established 
a reputation for a “Shade Shop” that was an identify- 
ing term for his place of business. Another man 
adopted a similar sign for the front of his shop, and 
the Federal Trade Commission intervened, but the 
Supreme Court, on appeal, dismissed the complaint. 

The Federal Trade Commission stands for fair 
dealing. It is opposed to unfair or fraudulent prac- 
tices. Its main power lies in its reprimand of a firm 
that violates the ethics of its trade as clearly defined 
in trade conferences. 

There may be some men who are hardened to 
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public opinion, but it has been the experience of most 
industries that very few people are willing to stand 
pilloried by the Commission, pariahs upon the outskirts 
of a decent industry. c. R. C. 





TWO PROMINENT MEN SPEAK OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


ULIUS BaRNES, Chairman of Board of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“There was the story current in New York City 
these recent weeks that savings accounts had been 
drawn upon largely to absorb losses arising from 
security trading. It is interesting and significant that 
the entire 150 mutual savings banks of New York 
State gained only 1,522 new acounts in the entire 
month of July last, before the stock decline, while last 
week the twenty-six New York County savings banks 
gained 6,400 additional new accounts, and this within 
four weeks after the severe dislocation of the market.” 

Stanley Resor, President, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, speaking for printing, publishing and adver- 
tising business : 

“Ninety-eight advertising agencies out of 154 
members of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, representing over 2,000 advertisers, have 
made a survey of their prospective business for the 
first half of 1930, as compared with the first half of 
1929. Less than ten report declines in billings, the 
remaining eighty-eight report gains, most of which Were 
between 10 and 20 per cent.” 


CHICAGO ASS’N MEETS AND ELECTS OFFICERS 


re THE annual meeting of the Chicago Carpet, 
Upholstery and Drapery Association recently 
held, Arthur Shiverick of the Tobey Furniture Co. 
was re-elected president for the sixth time ; Richardson 
Revell of Alexander H. Revell & Co. was. elected vice- 
president, and J. H. Wallovick of the American Rug 
& Carpet Co. and F. O. Goerlitz were re-elected treas- 
urer and secretary, respectively. 

Three directors were also elected at this meeting, 
who are W. H. Regnery of the Western Shade Cloth 
Co., Howard Reinken of Reinken & Co., and William 
J. Herzog of William J. Quigley & Co. 

These new directors will sit with the board, which 
includes William E. Clarke, Marshall Field & Co.; 
Pierie Carson, Carson, Pirie Scott & Co.; Charles 
Bisbee, Mandel Bros.; Arthur Davis, the Davis Co.; 
and W. E. Nunamaker, the Eagle Window Shade Co. 

The Chicago Carpet, Upholstery and Drapery 
Association was organized eight years ago to promote 
the general welfare of firms engaged in the industries 
included in its title and also to establish a high code’ 
of business ethics among its members. 








BEDROOM IN THE PENT HOUSE HOME 
OF MRS. E. F. HUTTON. NEW YORK 


See text on page 99. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








MAGNIFICENTLY DECORATED DINING ROOM IN THE PEST 
HOUSE HOME OF MRS. E. F. HUTTON, NEW YORK 


See text on page 99. 
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PER DAY 


SOME AMAZING FACTS AND 
FIGURES CONCERNING RE- 
TAIL BUSINESS IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


Nystrom, of Columbia University, show that the 
American public buys per day in retail stores an aver- 
age of $112,602,739.00 worth of material, the total 
retail business in the United States for 1928 reaching 
the extraordinary sum of forty-one billion dollars, 
nearly doubling the previous year. 


SS Nyerom, of recently compiled by Dr. Paul H. 


The per capita expenditure in 1927 for food, 
clothing, furniture and miscellaneous commodities was 
$232.50.. Of this, $75.00 was the per capita expendi- 
ture for clothing, $137.50 per capita for food, $10.00 
per capita for furniture, and $10.00 for miscellaneous. 

A comparison of these figures with those of even 
a few years ago shows a startling increase in aggre- 
gate retail business and in per capita expenditure. 
With these increases in mind, one might very properly 
ask if there is a corresponding change in the methods 
of doing business. 

It is true, of course, that there are more stores, 
just as there is a greater population, but old stores 
have increased in size, have modernized their facilities 
and have adapted themselves not only to the increased 
business which $112,000,000.00 per day in purchases 
means to America’s stores, but they have developed 
and put into force new principles of retail merchan- 
dising which go a long way toward facilitating the 
business of the day. 

One of the big things upon which modern retail 
merchandising principles lay particular emphasis is the 
matter of service. 

In the old days of barter, where the first quoted 
price was merely the starting point from which to trade 
and argue, the buyer assumed his own responsibility 
in exchanging his money for material. The merchant 
assumed no risk. He sold “as is”, and the buyer bought 
on the same basis. 

But not so today. In the majority of stores, the 
responsibility of the merchant is definitely placed back 
of the goods that are sold. There is usually a distinct 
representation covering what the goods are, the mate- 
tials of which they are composed, the service they will 
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render, the pleasure or profit their possession will 
create and an implied, if not a more specifically men- 
tioned guarantee of fair value for the purchase price. 

In the old days also, the merchants and their em- 
ployees maintained an aloof dignity. They did not 
press their wares upon the customer, nor unduly flaunt 
their virtues. Today, except in the most exclusive 
types of stores, if aloofness exists on the part of sales- 
people, it is resented as inattention and customers as 
well as floor managers are apt to make very uncom- 
fortable times for the sales person. Advertising as 
well as stock display and window presentation are 
planned as aggressive sales mediums, each and all 
intended to create an accelerated distribution of the 
merchandise in question. 

As we have pointed out on other occasions, the 
major emphasis is usually upon the matter of price, 
but apart from that, there has been developed a mass 
consciousness of discontent relating to things that ex- 
press style, erudition, taste or social position. To 
make use of a more homely but expressive phrase, 
emphasis is placed on the importance of “keeping up 
with the Joneses”. 

This mass psychology of inborn discontent with 
things no longer new, up-to-date, or the “latest model’ 
is not necessarily an extravagance. Motor cars, radios, 
furniture, floor coverings, lighting fixtures have other 
values than the utilitarian, and when the contempla- 
tion of their possession no longer brings satisfaction 
and pleasure, the owner is well along the road toward 
the purchase of more up-to-date replacements because 
he has begun to “sell himself” the satisfaction to be 
derived from the possession of newer equipment. 

The figures for per capita purchases of 1929 are 
not available. Perhaps they may not over-top the $112,- 
602,739 retail purchasing days of the previous year. 
According to Federal Reserve statements, the increase 
in the volume of retail distribution during the first ten 
months of 1929 shows an increase of 3 per cent., but 
it is easily probable that even 3 per cent. increase in 
sales means a considerably larger distribution of mate- 
rial because the base prices on certain commodities 
like automobiles have receded somewhat from those 
of a year ago. 

Statistics such as these are interesting mainly be- 
cause they register a general condition of buying power 
in America, and the fact that the public’s daily retail 
purchases are over $112,000,000 as compared with but 
$60,000,000 in 1927, ought to be an indication of gen- 
eral prosperity. It cannot be expected, however, that 
the purchases of even a most prosperous people can 
be expected to double themselves every two years. 
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Such a ratio of increasing consumption would be bound 
to bring in its train attempts at expansion that would 
skyrocket business costs. 

A normal increase year by year of five per cent., 
or even less, that can be maintained progressively is 
less apt to meet with a setback such as has recently 
been experienced in the New York stock market. The 
modest three per cent. of gain thus far shown in 1929 
is much nearer a normal increase than the remarkable 
gain shown the two previous years, and the fact that it 
applies almost equally over the entire commodity list 
bespeaks a healthier condition than the modest figure 
might suggest. 

Of twelve Federal Reserve districts reporting, ten 
districts show gains in department store sales for the 
10 months from January to October 1929. These ten 
districts with their percentages of increase are: Bos- 
ton 2.0, New York 5.2, Philadelphia 0.2, Cleveland 
3.4, Richmond 3.4, Chicago 2.8, St. Louis 2.1, Kansas 
City 3.3, Dallas 0.1, San Francisco 2.3. The two re- 
porting a decrease and their percentages of decrease 
are Atlanta 1.6 and Minneapolis 2.0. The record of 
stocks carried in department stores shows that the 
average is about the same as a year ago, eight of the 
twelve districts show decreases in stock carried rang- 
ing from 0.2 to 10.0, while the highest of the districts 
with an increased inventory shows only a plus of 2.8, 
two others an increase of 1.1 and 1.8, while the twelfth 
shows no change. 

When these figures are analyzed, it will be seen 
that there is a likelihood of better profit conditions to be 
reported for 1929, for increasing sales when taken in 
conjunction with decreasing inventories are almost a 
certain indication of better turn-over, and turn-over 
has, as we know, a very definite bearing on the profit 
column. 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON ENGLISH FURNITURE 


QO of the most remarkable furniture books to 
appear in many years is that issued this month by 
the International Studio, Inc., under the title “English 
Furniture from Charles II to George II”, by R. W. 
Symonds. 

The volume purports to present, together with 
more than 260 illustrations of furniture examples in 
the collection of Percival D. Griffiths, F.S.A., “a full 
account of the Design, Material and Quality of Work- 
manship of Walnut and Mahogany Furniture of this 
period; and of how Spurious Specimens are made.” 
Five hundred copies only are available for the United 
States, each of these being numbered and recorded— 
many of them already subscribed for by a large list 
of American individuals and firms who are deeply 
interested in the subject of historic furniture. 

We believe that no better expression of the sin- 
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cere purpose of the author can be composed than that 
which is contained in his own preface to this, his 
third contribution to the study of historical furniture. 
He says: 

“In my two previous books on the subject of old 
furniture, I described, to the best of my ability, the 
craft of the faker. My object was twofold, namely, to 
expose him, and to prevent the collector from being 
imposed upon. Until these two publications, no one 
had ever seriously attempted to interfere with the 
faker’s machinations, and he was thus left undisturbed 
to pursue the even tenor of his nefarious way. The 
revelations contained in my books produced a storm of 
indignation, and the strong winds of criticism were 
noisy about my head. This was only tobe expected, 
and merely proved that some, at least, of my shafts 
had gone home. Incidentally, this critical outburst 
fully justifies the remarks made by Hogarth nearly 
two hundred years ago. ‘And whoever dares be bold 
enough to detect such impositions, finds himself imme- 
diately branded, and given out as one of low ideas, 
ignorant of the true sublime, self-conceited envious. 

“IT am moved to notice some of this criticism in 
that it has reached such a pitch of hysteria as to foster 
the allegation that I am myself a faker, and that my 
object in writing my books is to throw dust in the eyes 
of the collector. In this, my third book, it has seemed 
to me fitting to disclaim any such tortuous and ingen- 
ious motive. I have studied old furniture for over 
twenty years, and have endeavored to learn about it 
from every possible aspect. The detection of fakes is 
a very fascinating pursuit; and the knowledge that I 
have gained in it leads me to proclaim myself the sworn 
enemy of the faker, and, for want of a better title, an 
exposer of fakes. 

“In this book I have expounded certain theories 
with regard to furniture that are not in agreement with 
my previous books. For instance, I here maintain that 
veneered walnut and marquetry furniture was made in 
the first decade of Charles II's reign. In my previous 
books I placed the date of the manufacture of this 
furniture not earlier than 1675. I have also amended 
my remarks on early dovetailing, and on the first use 
of cock beads to drawers. : 

“T am deeply indebted to Mr. Percival D. Griffiths, 
F.S.A., for allowing me to illustrate this book with the 
beautiful furniture in his collection, as not only does it 
aptly illustrate the theories I have put forward, but the 
whole series of photographs will, I feel, be of consider- 
able value in the education and training of the eye of 
the student, as regards those two important factors— 
design and quality. 

“In this collection, each piece is representative of 
the best work of the English cabinet-maker from 1660- 

(Continued on page 124) 





TRADESMEN’S CARDS 
OF ANOTHER CENTURY 


Concerning Some Quaint Bits 
of Printing That Served as a 
Form of Advertising as Well 


as an Identification 


ROM time to time, there come to the editor’s 
F aes examples of shop announcements and busi- 
ness cards, which in their form as well as in the char- 
acter of the printing are intended to serve the purpose 
of an introduction to the type of business their bearer 
represents. 

Some of these cards are elaborate, some are finely 
engraved and most of them are artistic, but by far the 
larger proportion of them carry the matter of brevity 
almost to the point where they actually conceal rather 
than impart information. 

In this connection, it is interesting to examine 
some of the business cards illustrated in Ambrose 
Heal’s book on “London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
18th Century”. These quaint bits of printing are like 
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a visit from the business marts of London in the days 
when Ben Johnson, Garrick, Chippendale, Sheraton 
were in the hey-day of their popularity. They are 
representative of the period when shops were places 
with a personality and when sign boards were express- 
ive of merchandise sometimes to the exclusion of the 
individual name of the proprietor. 

Business cards were a form of display advertising, 
sometimes showing the store, sometimes the store sign, 
repeated for purposes of identification, and almost in- 
variably they contained either pictorially or in text a 
rather full suggestion of the character of the business 
to which they called attention. 

It was probably much easier to identify shops and 
businesses in those days because the identifications of 
localities were frequently based upon the character of 
the businesses in the vicinity. For instance, the busi- 
ness card of Robert Green, coffin maker and under- 
taker, locates him at the four Coffins, St. Margaret’s 
Hill, Southwark, and conveys the information that he 
is prepared to bury his clients with all the pomp and 
ceremony provided by “velvet palls, hangings for 
rooms, large silvered candlesticks, burying crape of all 
kinds, rich silk scarves, also the allamode and sarsnett 
hatbands’’, the entire message conveyed to the accom- 
paniment of a decoration of rococo scrolls and curves. 

The card of Henry Sidgier informs the reader 
that he is “carpenter, joiner and undertaker, who buys, 
sells and appraises all sorts of household goods, pic- 
tures, china, etc. Likewise cabinet and upholsterers’ 
work done, and funerals performed.” 

Some of the cards were very complete advertise- 
ments of the owner’s business. For instance, Edw. 
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Nourse, Mercer, at Ye Turk’s Head near Bow Church, 
Cheapside, London, announces his handling of “all 
sorts of Genoa, Dutch and English velvets, Paduasoys 
of all colours, Tabbys water’d or unwater’d, Rich 
Brocades, Damasks and all sorts of Flower’d Silks, 
Rich Florence and English Sattins, Figured and Stript 
Lutestrings, Ducapes, Mantuas, Sarsnets and Persians, 
Likewise all Sorts of half Silks as English and Turkey 
—Burdets, Cherry-derrys figur’d and Stript Donjars. 
Also all Sorts of Black Silks for Hoods and Scarves, 
Worsted Damasks, Plodds, Superfine broad Camblets, 
Calimancoes, Camblitees, Black Russells, fine Calliman- 
coes for Pettycoats and Yard wide Tammys or Stuffs. 
Likewise Short Cloaks. Manteels, Mantelets and Vel- 
vet Hoods, ready made with all other Sorts of Mercery 
Goods. Wholesale and Retail at ye lowest Prices.” 
*The highly embellished card of John Brown, 
which we illustrate, also makes a complete recital of 
his wares and states that in his place of business there 
re “Blinds for Windows made &.Curiously Painted 
on Canvas, Silk or Wire: Where is good Choice, & 
best painted of any in London, none excepted.” 
James Rodwell, who takes the title of Upholster 
and Sworn Appraiser, was evidently a superior sort of 
dealer in second-hand furnishings, claiming that he 
“Buys, Sells & Appraises all manner of Household 
Goods, New & Old, as Standing Beds & Bedding, 
Chests of Drawers, Desk & Book-Cases, Bueroe Desks, 
Card, Dining, Breakfast & Dressing Tables (in Mahog- 
eny,. Walnut tree, or Wainscot) Chairs of all Sorts, 
Settee & Bueroe Bedsteads, Sconces, Pier, Chimney & 
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Dressing Glasses, with all other Sorts of Upholstery, 
Cabinet & Braizery Goods, etc.” 

Charles Blyde, whose card is also illustrated, 
though less informative in the text, is extremely fanci- 
ful in its rococo treatment. It reads, “Charles Blyde, 
late foreman to Messrs. Gally & Baker at the Chair 
and Tea-Chest in Knaves Acre. Cabinet Maker and 
Upholdsterer, Appraiser and Under(t)aker. Blankets 
and Carpets, etc.” 

It is curious to note that the three cards that form 
the subjects of our illustrations, together with our 
quotation from Sidgier’s card, carry the transition of 
the word upholster or upholsterer almost from its orig- 
inal term upholder to its present form. For instance, 
Rodwell calls himself an upholster, Brown claims that 
he upholsters work of all Sorts neat & Cheap, Blyde 
calls himself an upholdsterer, while Sidgier speaks of 
upholsterers’ work—the term in common use today. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


 & Is at Versailles that the Louis XIV style shows 
itself in all its pomp and elegance; so naturally 
the beautiful volume entitled “Louis XIV and Regence 
—Furniture and Decoration”, by Seymour de Ricci, 
which has just been issued as one of a series by 
William Helburn, Inc., begins by showing almost a 
score of interior views of the Chateau. The transla- 
tion of the text is by Professor Dr. W. E. Walz; and 
the printing, which was done in Germany, léaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of artistic finish. 

Professor de Ricci brings out clearly in his com- 
mentary that the history of the Louis XIV style is the 
history of an evolution of the decorative arts. He bids 
us remember that during the period from 1650 to 1690 
the Sun-King and his ministers renewed French art, 
chiefly through the establishment of the Gobelin indus- 
tries. But he also points out the Louis XIV style, 
which is the apotheosis of the French baroque, beau- 
tiful though it was and is, never exercised the national, 
long-continued influence of the style of Louis XVI. 
The reasons for this, interestingly set forth in the 
book, cannot be given here for lack of space. 

The 414 illustrations from fine photographs show 
examples of furniture and carvings of the great creative 
cabinet-makers and wood-workers of the period, now 
scattered in the museums of the world. Collectors and 
decorative artists will find the book a constant source 
of inspiration. It is priced at $12.50. 


TT National Gift & Art Association have arranged 
the following, semi-annual shows for the Winter 
Season: New York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 24th to 28th; Philadelphia, at the Adelphia Hotel, 
March 3rd to 7th; and Boston, at the Parker House, 
March 10th'to 14th. 
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THE ABBEAL 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D., Director, Colgate Psychological Laboratory, Chief of Staff, 


Personal Analysis Bureau, Chicago 


THE PLEASING SCENT OF OLD LAVENDER, OF CEDAR, OF CLOVES: AND CINNAMON 
AND SWEET INCENSE HAS AN APPEAL WHERE THE FACTORY ODORS REPEL 


HE vastly increased emphasis 
on art in industry is nothing 
new to textiles. Silks have prob- 
ably been ahead of other textiles in 
preaching and practicing art in their 
industry, although this may be a 
point for some argumentation. 
But this has been, unfortunate- 
ly, a one-sided use of art. It has 
overlooked one form of art which 
makes perhaps the strongest appeal 
to mankind. Extreme care has al- 
ways been used to make certain that 
the finished piece “looked right” and 
“felt right”. These appeal to two obvious senses. Now 
textiles are learning from other industries that they 
can enhance “the customer appeal” of their goods by 
appealing to “another sense”. In round numbers this is 
a 50 per cent. increase in their appeal. This is by 





Dr. Eric C. Kunz, 

who has developed 

methods in creative 

chemistry for mak- 

ing aromas to suit 
any taste. 


making certain that the piece of goods smells right. 

All manufacturers of textiles, of course, have al- 
ways been careful to use finishing oils and lubricants 
that do not go sour when the pieces are 
on the retailers’ shelves or in the display 
rooms. In many instances this has been. 
very expensive in demanding the use of 
more costly oils. It has almost. always 
been a negative attempt, that is, the 
goal was to keep goods from smelling 
badly—from having an odor—rather 
than adding a positive olfactory ap- 
peal by having them smell good. 


THE GOOD SMELL AND MERIT OF QUALITY 

Creative chemistry has lately 
reached the stage where a positive 
olfactory appeal can be added in the 
finishing processes. It is already being 
used in some textile oils. But it must 
be admitted that other industries are 
making more use of this added aro- 
matic appeal than are textiles. 

When the first artificial leathers 
were made they suffered from objec- 
tionable odors. It was durable, easily 
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AROMATICS 
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processed, and good looking. Yet it could not reach a 
market because of its odor, which was.due to impuri- 
ties in the solvents employed in finishing it. Chemists 
then developed an ethyl acetate solvent which did not 
leave the rank olfactory mark behind. That was the 
negative phase—overcoming a handicapping odor. 

The second stage, the positive one of adding a 
subtle olfactory appeal, was quickly achieved by em- 
ploying small amounts of synthetic aromatics in the 
finishing so that the artificial leather took on the dis- 
tinctive aroma of genuine leather. No longer can the 
consumer tell by his nostrils whether it is real or 
artificial leather! 

Some textiles have made use of this second phase. 
Tweeds have been given the aroma of peet smoke to 
simulate the Irish heather tweed fragrance. In the 
Spring of 1929 special displays were made in France 
of silks which had been perfumed slightly in manufac- 
ture, and fashion leaders, especially of the old nobility 
and of the stage, took to perfumed frocks with’ 
enthusiasm. 


To the psychologist, however, it is apparent that 





Every textile product in this photograph can have a positive and impelling synthetic incor- 
porated in manufacture which will help sell by smell. 
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the best use to be made of these new synthetic aro- 
matics is not in giving the goods a fruity or flowery 
scent suggestive of perfume; the best use plainly is in 
lending to the fabric a “good smell” which conveys the 
suggestion of merit and quality as well as being pleasing. 


A PRICELESS OLFACTORY APPEAL 

Not one piece out of a thousand at the present 
time can pass an olfactory test. If the customer were 
blindfolded and inspected the goods with his nostrils 
alone he would not buy. It is true that only rarely are 
goods returned to the convertor because of a distinctly 
rank odor; and it is just as true that practically no 
pieces have a scent which helps the sales. In some 
instances the unprofitable odor is due to the Turkey 
red and other oils; in others it is due to the dyes. 
Practically all dark pieces have distinctive dye-odors. 

The point to emphasize, however, is not the fact 
that goods are now coming out which lack the positive 
olfactory appeal. The important point, and one which 
may show the way to more sales if it is used rightly, 
is that the plant chemist can now call upon research 
laboratories to work with him in the production of 
modified oils and dyes which will not merely over- 
come the unpleasant odors but will actually add a 
fairly lasting allure which is as distinctive as a trade- 
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upholstering by having small disseminators on columns on each floor. 
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of materials used in 
i : ) This porous dissemi- 
nator is filled with a modern synthetic aromatic carrying any one of two dozen possible scents. 


mark and as important in the sales appeal of the finished 
pieces as are the appearance of the goods. 

The finishing processes are endangered from start 
to completion by. the use of materials which may go 
bad to the nose. Where dollars have been spent for 
more expensive materials to safeguard goods souring 
in the past, now a few cents can be used for aromatics 
which will give more assurance of safety and add the 
priceless olfactory allure in the finished piece. 


SALES HELPED BY SMELL 


The olfactory appeal is by no means to be mini- 
mized. The sense of smell is the oldest sense in the 
human race. Partly in consequence of its great antiquity 
it occupies a prominent place in the mental life of man. 
It is classified among the group of intimate senses 
which are the most impelling in obtaining action. When 
the piece of goods “looks bad” the customer may say 
so, but still keep on looking at it. When it “smells 
bad” he promptly turns away from it; the sense of 
smell prompts action more than does the sense of 
sight. Disorders of vision are fairly common; around 
two people out of every hundred are color-blind. Dis- 
orders of the sense of smell are rare, this sense being 
perfect in nearly 999 people out of a thousand. 


NOT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 


Seas exhibition of decorative mer- 
chandise, which is to be held in 
February at the New Yorker Hotel 
as an Art-In-Trade Show, must not 
be confused with the exhibits of the 
Art-In-Trades Club. On the contrary, 
it is under the direction of Mr. George 
F. Little and has nothing to do with 
the Club’s activities. 


“THE MOTH BUGABOO” 


ie HAS been called to our attention 
that in our discussion of “The Moth 
Bugaboo” in the November UpHot- 
STERER the name of but one concern 
was mentioned as a typical example of 
a mill that was treating its fabrics with 
a moth repellent solution. Our corre- 
spondent informs us that “practically 
100 per cent. of the mohair manufac- 
turers are today treating their fabrics 
for the prevention of moth damage, 
and that moth damage to mohairs is 
practically confined to mohairs that 
were produced before 1926.” 









MORE SCIENCE IN 
MERCHANDISING’ 


By Walter Hoving 


THIS ARTICLE REPRODUCES AN ADDRESS GIVEN 
BEFORE THE BOSTON CONFERENCE ON RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTION. THE AUTHOR'S CLEAR CON- 
CEPTION OF THE PROBLEM OF BUYING AND 
THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING STORE BUYERS 
WARRANTS THAT THE ARTICLE BE PERMANENTLY 
AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS OF RETAILING, AN 
AVAILABILITY THAT NEWSPAPER REPORTS DO 
NOT PROVIDE. 


and verified by exact observation and correct 
thinking. In view of this definition, let us see how 
far the scientific approach has been utilized in the vari- 
ous functions of operating and merchandising a store. 

During the last ten years the outstanding develop- 
ments which may be classed as scientific or pseudo- 
scientific have been: 


wed er may be defined as the knowledge gained 


1—Proper statistical methods and tabulations 

2—Breakdown of department figures 

3—Organization of management, receiving, deliv- 
ery, etc., functions 

4—Turnover 

5—Merchandise control 

6—Better approach to employment and training 
methods 

7—Expense control. 

If we examine this list of accomplishments we 


discover that all the scientific improvements during the 
last decade bear on the operating and controlling divi- 
sions of merchandising. If we grant that a store exists 
primarily because it has goods to sell, it is fair to ask 
what improvements have been made in the functions 
that are intimately connected with the merchandise 
itself. There have been attempts, some rather success- 
ful, to improve the buying function, but these attempts 
have been relatively unimportant. No really construc- 
tive steps, such as the ones outlined above, can be 
attributed to this part of the problem. It may be 
generously granted that this is one of the more difficult 
phases of merchandising, and that Dame Fashion is a 
fickle mistress at best, but it is high time that we 
stopped hiding behind her skirts and did some con- 
structive thinking on the subject. 





* Reprinted from the Journal of Retailing. 
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In any case, the fact remains that we haven't 
developed a scientific approach in the selecting of mer- 
chandise. There are no standards which tell us when 
we are right, and today this important function is 
allowed to be largely guesswork. It was felt that 
something was wrong when the stylist was injected 
into the organization, but although she has contributed 
to some extent, the solution is still far away. 


MORE SCIENCE IN SELECTING 


The selecting of merchandise in a more scientific 
way will be the outstanding development within the 
next ten years. There is no question that the operating 
functions will still receive attention, and that great 
improvements can no doubt be made therein, but the 
selection of merchandise has received so little thought 
and has been so sadly neglected that it is impossible to 
conceive of distribution’s making much headway before 
this function has been approached more scientifically. 

The figures compiled by the Harvard Bureau 
show less profit in the retail business each year. Any 
good merchant who has inspected stores that are not 
doing well has discovered that assortments of. un- 
attractive merchandise are evident at every counter, 
On the other hand, stores that are growing and pros- 
pering are always the ones in which emphasis has been 
laid on proper selection. 

Let us regard the steps that are necessary to select 
merchandise, point out where more study is needed, 
and show how a scientific approach will be beneficial. 


STUDY OF PRICING 


Pricing of goods has received very little study; 
and is, in the main, still being done in very much the 
same way as it was done by the ancient Phoenicians. 
Only two developments have come to pass since ancient 
times: the one-price idea, and the “selling-close-and- 
turning-out-fast” idea. These two ideas, of course, 
have been revolutionary, and are vastly important, but 


in a study of pricing, we need to know more than that. - 


We need to know at what price we should sell our 
goods to get the maximum volume and maximum 
profit, and what our price should be, and how many 
prices we should have most efficiently to serve the 
community. 

These are difficult questions to answer. There is 
no doubt that their very difficulty promotes a side- 
stepping attitude, but they are tremendously important, 
and are now mainly being done by good or bad guess- 
work. 

Let us examine the first one—What prices will 
yield the greatest volume and profit? I have in mind 
some unpainted kitchen chairs that were being sold at 
$1.59 each. They were advertised several times with 
resulting sales of 40 or 50 chairs per day. Then they 
were reduced to $1.49 and the sales as a result in- 
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creased to 400 or 500 per day. Obviously, the $1.50 
mark for these chairs was the boundary line between 
large demand and insignificant demand. Similar ex- 
amples are numerous and the research that has been 
made to date proves rather conclusively that there are 
certain points on the price scale of every commodity 
at which a maximum of volume will result. Proper 
study of this phase of pricing will be enormously bene- 
ficial, both to volume and profit. We have been accus- 
tomed to prices like $1.98, $2.95, and other such so- 
called psychological prices, but it is questionable 
whether exact observation in order to determine these 
prices has even been attempted. The only experiment 
that I can recall is one in which the same thing was 
sold in two different parts of the store at 98 cents and 
$1.09 on the same day. The same quantity was sold 
at both prices. This may indicate that we have been 
making fetishes out of certain prices. 

The second question—What should our prices be, 
and how many should we have to serve most efficiently 
the community? The principle of turnover allows a 
minimum of items in order to get a maximum of turn- 
over, therefore the fewer the prices of any given type 
of article, the greater the possibilities for increasing 
turnover. Selling hose, shoes, and dresses at one price 
would be the ideal arrangement from the store’s stand- 
point. It would simplify buying problems, cut expenses 
and increase profits. There is no question that such a 
5- and 10-cent idea would be welcomed by department 
stores if it were feasible. A store’s functions, how- 
ever, cannot be organized to suit its convenience, but 
must be a compromise between its own internal prob- 
lems and its consumer relationships. Consequently, a 
store with one price, with some exceptions, does not 
serve the economic needs of a community. There are 
always different classes of people in a community, and 
they are interested in paying different prices for the 
different types and qualities of merchandise that they 
consume. The problem, therefore, is: What price or 
prices will each class in the community be interested 
in paying for its merchandise? The fewer these prices 
are the better from the operation standpoint of the 
store. Too many prices decrease turnover and are 
harmful from the .customer’s point of view as well. 
Customers find it difficult to buy if there is a great 
profusion and multiplicity of prices. 

The solution lies in discovering the number of 
prices at which operating efficiency is at a maximum, 
and at which the needs of the community are properly 
taken care of. It is the merchant’s job to find that 
point. That the existence of this problem is realized 
we have as evidence efforts of progressive merchants 
to price-line their assortments. By price lining, of 
course, is meant that certain prices are selected and 
all the merchandise of a given type is bought to fit 
into those prices. Price lining is a familiar method in 
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retailing today, but even the prices that are used in 
price lining are largely guesswork, and no intelligent 
research has been made in this important phase of mer- 
chandising. Here is an opportunity for some scientific 
experimenting to point the way to a solution of this 
problem. 

SELECTING THE MERCHANDISE 

The most important problem for the merchant is 
what goods to buy. He must not have too many dif- 
ferent items in his stocks, for that impedes turnover. 
On the other hand, an under-assortment or a too scanty 
selection means loss of business. The number of 
items in his assortment must, therefore, be determined 
carefully. Instead of haphazardly including items 
without plan or reason he must decide how many 
items he should have in order to meet his consumer 
demand, and give him maximum turnover. Chain 
stores are solving this problem by only carrying the 
fastest sellers, and thus getting the maximum yield, 
but department stores are obliged to meet other com- 
munity needs besides the barest necessities. 

How many patterns? What colors as well as what 
shades of those colors? These questions are difficult 
to answer. As is often the case, many patterns are 
included in a line because the wholesaler said “So and 
So” had included them in his line. I have known of 
some poor patterns that Macy’s bought, and you may 
be sure that we have bought some bad ones, that have 
been widely sold to other stores because buyers have 
seen them in Macy’s. But these same patterns died a 
quick death, because the public is no respecter of pro- 
fessional reputations. 

A piece of merchandise must not be included in 
a department because it is the whim or personal prefer- 
ence of the buyer. A piece of merchandise must be 
regarded as performing a job for the store very much 
like the job of any employee. The employee’s job may 
be that of a section manager whose treatment of cus- 
tomers creates a favorable or unfavorable impression 
of the store. No matter how discourteous an employee 
may be he can never create the ill-will that a bad piece 
of merchandise in any given stock can create. This bad 
piece of merchandise cries its ill-will to every cus- 
tomer and if it is finally sold it continues crying in the 
customer’s home for a year or more. Thus we see how 
tremendously important right selection is. The marvel 
to me is that the efforts to accomplish it have been 
so few and so puny. Most efforts have been made to 
bring down costs and expenses in store operation, but 
surely one of the surest ways to lessen the cost of dis- 
tribution is to improve selection. We rail against high 
markdowns, but forget that the chief reason is bad 
selection. Department managers are harangued on poor 
mark-ups, high markdowns, high selling costs, etc., but 
I have heard very few lectures on how to improve 
assortments. (Continued on page 132) 
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WALL STREET 
AND BUSINESS 
EXPECTANCY 


THERE ARE MANY ASSURING 
REFLECTIONS THAT THE RE- 
CENT MARKET CRASH MAY NOT 
AFFECT OUR PROSPERITY TO 
THE EXTENT THE DESSIMISTS 
WOULD HAVE US BELIEVE 





HE newspapers, magazines and trade bulletins of 
the last thirty days have been at great pains to 
direct the thoughts of the reading public into channels 


of reassuring optimism. On the street, in the office, 


and in the busy marts of. trade, there has been much 
diversity of opinion as to whether or not the stock 
market debacle will seriously injure the nation’s pros- 
perity. 

It is true that just as no one could definitely fore- 
see the day and the hour of speculative disaster, no one 
can with certainty predict the length or extent of that 
disaster’s influence upon normal business procedure. 
There are many reassuring reflections which any nor- 
mal-minded man may recall. 

Much of the so-called losses have been purely 
paper profit—an expected, extra income which over 
night vanished into thin air. The bulk of such losers 
in point of numbers are undoubtedly individuals who 
make their livings from other efforts than those ex- 
pended in watching the stock ticker. Their employment 
and, therefore, their income has not ceased because of 
their loss of paper profits. The impression exists of 
having suffered a personal loss, which is certain to 
result in curtailed planning and revamped purchasing 
programs. 

With such a serious upheaval of financial calcula- 
tion, in the process of which not only paper profits 
but actual fortunes have been swept away, there is 
bound to occur interferences with business normalcy 
that to some extent at least will reach into every indus- 
try. But, as has been so frequently pointed out, our 
prosperity as a nation is based upon earning capacity 
rather than upon speculative guesswork. 

The great majority of the people have not been 
involved in Wall Street’s transaction and their earnings 
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from day to day are likely to be as large or even larger 


than they were a year ago. Salary or wage increases 


have been effected during this year in many of the 
mechanical trades, and in not a few of them the five- 
day week has been put into effect with no loss of 
income. Industry as a whole is more efficiently man- 
aged, more intensively conducted and more shrewdly 
supervised than has ever been the case in the history 
of the world. 

Plans of recovery, of expansion, of aggression are 
possible under existing hook-ups as a matter of course, 
and as a result of preliminary groundwork, which 
would be extremely difficult of organization or quite 
impossible under the conditions and restrictions of a 
few years ago. 

Prior to the Wall Street upset, plans had been put 
in motion by such well-known world-wide enterprises 
as Fleischmann’s Yeast, Royal Baking Powder, Royal 
Gelatine, Chase & Sanborn Coffee, who spent more 
money for advertising and for business extensions than 
they have ever done before. Such plans are not likely 
to be interfered with and with these set in motion, will 
go far to correct the very conditions that might be ex- 
pected to interfere. 

The United States Steel Corporation is said to be 
operating on nearly a normal basis with unfilled orders, 
on October 31st, substantially greater than was the case 
a year ago. 

The Air Reduction Co., whose product is a funda- 
mental necessity in many manufacturing processes, 
have a greater building program of new plants than 
they have ever had, with expansion demanded in a 
large proportion of the territories where plants have 
been in operation. 

Mergers in the department store field, the amalga- 
mation of buying interests, the joint operation of huge 
blocks of purchasing capital are all destined to bring 
about an acceleration of normal merchandise distribu- 
tion within the sphere covered by the department store 
operations. 

At the depth of the market’s lowest decline, we 
were advised that the business of one of New York’s 
most exclusive jewelers showed no diminution in sales 
and their stocks at the beginning of December are of 
a character that anticipates a record business. 

In the automobile field, whatever may be the con- 
dition with reference to the higher priced cars, it is 
said that the Ford Motor Co. is planning for a bigger 
production in 1930 than it had in 1929, and that 
Chevrolet sales for October just passed were greater 
than for October a year ago, while the first ten days 
of November showed the largest sales of any ten-day 
period in their history. 

Granted that the loss of paper profits in Wall 
Street has wiped out the possibility of many expected 

(Continued on page 141) 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By John W. Stephenson 


A SERIES OF. ARTICLES PRESENTING A COMPREHENSIVE 
PICTURE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS 
APPLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 


XIV. Uprooted Plants as Motifs 


LOSELY following the pastoral scenes, which 
C became popular as design motifs for textiles dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV, when the royal court and 
its imitators played at farming, there were several dis- 
tinct types of plant and landscape treatments that 
became very popular in textile ornamentation. These 
different types were all a part of the 17th Century and 





it is impossible to say which came first and where in 
the scale of chronological sequence the others appeared. 
The first of these types was illustrated in the last 
installment of this series. 

Herewith we group another type and there are 
still others to follow. These are grouped together 
according to similarity and the arbitrary grouping we 
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have followed must not be taken to mean that they 
were produced in sequence as we present them. As a 
matter of fact, they were all probably in vogue at one 
and the same time, for while, by analysis, we are able 
to separate them into groups of similarity, it will be 
readily seen that they all belonged to one general group 
of relationship in the conventionalization of plant life 
for the purpose of ornamenting textiles. 

In the series shown with this installment, we have 
a group of five designs, each of which represents some 
form of growing plant “pulled up by its roots”. It 
would seem as if the designers of the period liad sud- 
denly become sensible of the fact that plants should be 
presented in their entirety—roots, stems, flowers and 
leaves, not au naturel but with fruit very much exag- 
gerated in size. 

It may seem curious to say that designers of this 
period should find anything attractive in plant roots, 
and we would find even less excuse for the inclusion 
of roots when fruit of such exaggerated size is pic- 
tured as being produced by such diminutive shrubs. 
These pictorial compositions in their entirety are prob- 
ably the product of a period when horticulture occu- 
pied a position of unusual importance in the public 
eye. We have already mentioned the Jardin des 
Plantes, the horticultural establishment purchased by 
Henri IV and used as an inspiration by designers as 
well as by students of the curative properties possessed 
by the plants in the “King’s Gardens”. 

It is conceivable that designers using these plants 
as inspiration for textile design would be led to exag- 
gerate their floral beauties as well as to flatter their 
productivity in the matter of fruitage. Certainly, no 
designer would so far ignore the principles of por- 
traiture in his representation of these exaggerated 
floral forms without having in mind some reason that 
would excuse the exaggeration. They are like the pic- 
torial representation of a florist’s catalogue—not neces- 
sarily untruthful in their representation of perfection 
but idealistic in their portrayal of perfect specimens, 
which are seldom achieved except under the most 
favorable horticultural conditions. 

The illustrations are interpretations of trees or 








shrubs of various sorts uprooted and placed in diverse 
positions for the purpose of constituting a decorative 
element—some of them fanciful, others more or less 
naturalistic. All of the pieces shown are reproductions 
of Lyons damasks of the 17th Century, rich in their 
variety of coloring and splendid examples of the 
period’s best workmanship. 


ARE YOU THERE? 


N ow that transoceanic telephoning is becoming more 
or less accepted as an adjunct to modern inter- 
continental business, we are quite likely in this country 
to become more accustomed to the characteristic greet- 
ing of the London business man when called by wire, 
“Are you there?” 

Less abrupt and possibly more courteous than the 
“Hello” of a busy American, there is in the questioning 
salutation of the “Britisher” 
something more than may 
be intended. Considered in 
its relationship as a prelude 
to an important business 
conversation, what is more 
natural than this polite but 
definite inquiry to deter- 
mine whether or not the 
communicant, who calls him 
to the phone, is actually in 
place at the other end of 
the line. Until such a con- 
dition is established, the 
proper connection has not 
been completed. 

The propensity of a 
busy executive to require 
that preliminary contact be 
established through sub- 
ordinates may be a sort of 
self defense against un- 
necessary or undesired tele- 
phonic intrusion, but it is a 
custom that works both 
ways and the man whose 
own office sets up barriers 
of subordinate censorship 
against direct telephonic 
contact, “who wants him”, 
“what does he want”, “has 
he an appointment”, is gen- 
erally impatient of delay 
when his own Calls to other 
executives are met with 
similar surveillance. 








But there is an even 
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more significant sense in which the query, “Are you 
there?” is appropriate and pertinent. “There” in the 
vernacular of collegiate youth may signify a mental or 
an emotional condition. A person who is literally 
“there” is, to use another vernacular, one who has 
“arrived”, a being who has accomplished something, 
an individual alert, self assured, balanced, ready to 
receive, to weigh, and to judge any given proposition 
which lies within the boundaries of his personal 
jurisdiction. 

There are scores in the acquaintance of every 
average business man, about whom he would unhesitat- 
ingly say, “there’s a man you could depend upon, you 
know where he stands.” He’s “there”, while there are 
multiplied hundreds about whom there is no such cer- 
tainty. They are one thing today, another tomorrow. 
They are vacillating, wobbly, uncertain themselves and, 
therefore, an equally uncertain quantity to their busi- 
ness associates. (Continued on page 141) 
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Bathroom designed by Joubert and decorated by D. I. M. 


ART MODERNE TODAY 


AT ITS SOURCE, WHICH IS PARIS, IS EVI- 
DENCED A TREND TOWARDS SIMPLICITY, 
AND AN ABANDONMERNT OF THE BIZARRE 


ANY years ago, when Art Moderne was first 
M imported into this country, when we were 
amazed and almost stupefied by its vagaries, the writer 
prophesied that the emphasis which the French design- 
ers were at that time laying on the element of the 
bizarre would eventually be abandoned, and that if Art 
Moderne was to survive for even a Cecade it woul 
have to be simplified and brought more into harmony 
with our traditional ideas of beauty. 

Since that time the writer, through photographic 
agencies and foreign publications, has watched Ar: 
Moderne as expressed at its source, which is Paris. 
It has been gratifying to him to see that what he sai 
would have to take place was actually transpiring, an 
that as the years rolled around, succceding expositions 
showed that the talented artists realized that their 
creations of 1925 and a few years previous to tha‘ 
date were a little too owire to meet the taste of the 
general public. By degrees they abandoned, and are 
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still abandoning, the unusual which is meaningless; 
and they are divorcing Art Moderne from the prin- 
ciples of Cubism, Futurism, and various other isms of 
art development with which it has become associated 
in the public mind. They strove, and are striving, for 
an elegant simplicity which shall successfully symbolize 
the current age. 

Previous to the French Exposition of 1925 prac- 
tically all of the Art Moderne put forth novelty of line 
and decoration, with or without meaning, as its: prin- 
cipal bid for public favor. A few kept this novelty 
within sensible limits. Men such as Ruhlmann, Sue et 
Mare, Follot, Joubert, and the organization known as 
D. I. M. showed furniture and interiors that were not 
artistically impossible; but their imitators, of which 
there were many, flooded the market with things to 
shudder at; rather than to admire. 

Now the French designers are, as a_ whole, 
(imitators as well as creators), sticking to the more 











sensible road. They are making new things, with new 
proportions ; they are creating new interiors, with new 
color schemes; and arrangements which, whether we 
like them or not, are not of a character to make us 
either ridicule them or abhor them. 

On these pages we show a bathroom decorated by 
D. I. M. and designed by Joubert & Petit. The bed- 
room is also decorated and designed ‘by the same firms. 
These rooms are far from being in the traditional 
decorative styles. Nevertheless, the different lines of 
the furniture do not strike one as being meaningless— 
used solely with the idea of creating something novel. 
In the bathroom the colored mosaic murals are in mod- 
ernistic style, and the terraced lines which lead to the 
sunken bath are worthy of interest. In the bedroom 
the lower walls are panelled in gray velvet. Beige 
parchment predominates on the upper walls. The 
upholstered furniture is blue leather combined with a 
beige cotton velvet. Certain pieces in this room are of 
glass, and although this material is unusual as a mate- 
rial for furniture, it is so used that it does not seem 
too extraordinary. 

On page 128 in this issue we show a. bedroom in 
an apartment in Paris. This was designed by Laffaille. 
Here the walls are tinted yellow. Where the head of 
the bed is intended to be they are covered with. a 
deeper toned fabric. The cover of the bed.is gray and 
white silk. The rug is in blocks and stripes of gray 


A modernistic room designed by Joubert and arranged by D. I. M. in 
which the lines and colorings, though different, are not too bizarre. 


Note the use of glass’ furniture. 
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and white. The whole creates an atmosphere of 
luxuriant simplicity. There is no over-crowding, and 
at the same time nothing is omitted from the furnish- 
ing of this room that is necessary to comfort. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITION 


AS interesting exhibition was opened December 1 
at the Metropolitan Museum, presenting to the 
public decorative glass and selected rugs. It was an 
exhibition of the Industrial Art Section of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, and was the second exhibition 
of this character given by the Federation as a traveling 
exhibition to be shown later in other cities. 

The plans propose to present this exhibition at 
the following museums: 

Museum of Fine -Arts, Boston; December 16- 
January 15; Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Jan. 
30-Feb. 27 ; Art Institute, Chicago, March 19-April 21; 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, May 5-June 1; Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, June 18-July 16; Dayton Art 
Institute, August 4-August 31; Cincinnati Muséum 
Association, September 17-October 15; Baltimore 
Museum of Art, November 1-December 1. 
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FABRICS AND WHEN TO USE THEM 


EXPLAINING THE CHART ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


HE accompanying chart gives, at quick glance, 
te type of fabrics used in the various periods. 

The production of taffetas, Chinese silks, dam- 
asks, brocades, brocatelles, lampas, velvets, embroid- 
eries and tapestries went back to the VI Century. 

The Chinese and Persians exhausted the possi- 
bilities of cotton and silk weaving; but although the 
Flemish weavers understood the art of tapestry weav- 
ing as early as the XII Century, wool tapestries were 
not generally in vogue in southern Europe and England 
until the XVII Century. 

The decorator is mainly interested in fabric uses 
back to the period of the Italian Renaissance. 

Velvet is generally mentioned in the old inven- 


tories of the XIII Century, but it was simply a roughed 
up fabric, and not made in the manner of today, until 
the XVI Century. 

Printed linens became popular in the middle of 
the XVIII Century, largely due to the encouragement 
given by the French Government, but “painted” linens 
had been popular at a much earlier date, and called 
“painted cloths”. 

The term “cretonne” is of comparatively recent 
origin; it was a development of a heavy chintz of 
linen or hemp, produced in the town of Creton, Nor- 
mandy, late in the XVIII Century. 

By the middle of the XIX Century it was gener- 
ally made of cotton. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB ENJOYS A PROFITABLE 
EVENING 


N THE evening of Tuesday, November 26th, mem- 
bers of the Art-In-Trades Club were privileged 
to enjoy a personally conducted tour through some of 
the principal offices in the New York Central Building. 
The management of the building placed every facility 
at the disposal of the club, and beginning at eight 
o’clock, a group of over 100 members and friends were 
shown through what is probably the finest group of 
office quarters to be found in the United States. 
Beginning on the 32nd floor, the members were 
shown the Board and Conference Rooms of the New 
York Central Lines, the offices of the president and of 


the chairman of the executive committee, also on that: 


same floor, the offices of Messrs. F. W., H. S. and 
W. K. Vanderbilt. 

Next in order were the offices of Messrs. John 
J. Raskob, Pierre S. DuPont, Dr. Maurice B. Keady 
and M. J. Meehan & Co. on the 30th floor. 

On the 28th floor, the offices of Jas. H. Oliphant 
& Co. 

On the 25th floor, the offices of the Aluminum Co. 
of America. 

On the 22nd floor, the executive offices of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

On the 15th floor, the rest and recreation rooms 
for women employees and offices of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. 

On the 11th floor, the executive offices of the 
American Can Co. 

On the 9th floor, the offices of the Dahlberg Sugar 
Cane Products. 

Many of these offices were complete down to the 
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last minute detail, while others have not received the 
final finishing touches. We have arranged to publish 
photographs of a number of the offices, together with 
the names of the decorators responsible for their fur- 
nishing excellence. It is, therefore, unnecessary to say 
more at this time than to commend the courtesy of the 
various firms, whose permission made possible the 
examination of their offices and to congratulate the 
Art-In-Trades Club on the distinct service they have 
rendered to their members in making possible such an 
evening of profit and pleasure. 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON ENGLISH FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 110) 


1760, to which period Mr. Griffiths has confined his 
activities, and it contains no piece of exotic design, 
foreign to the tradition of that epoch. 

“Mr. Griffith’s criterion has been good design, fine 
quality and original condition. No higher standard 
could any collector set himself to maintain. 

“I have also to thank Mr. John C. Rogers, 
A.R.I.B.A., for the great trouble and care he has taken 
in preparing the excellent drawings of constructional 
details and mouldings, and for the measured drawings 
of the fine walnut bureau bookcase. Lastly, I wish to 
thank Mr. E. F. Gibbs, of Messrs. Cooper & Hum- 
phreys, for skill exercised in taking the photographs.” 

This volume, beautifully illustrated by fine half- 
tone plates, occasional line drawings and three full- 
page plates in color, is obtainable through the Interna- 
tional Studio, Inc., 572 Madison Ave., New York City, 
or our own office at 373 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The price is $30.00. 
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*Cretonne (town of Creton, Normandy) Term applied at end of XVIII Century to heavy chintz. By Middle XIX Century made of cotton. 
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BOSTON ANTIQUE EXPOSITION 


é eae Boston Antique Show drew a large attendance 
to the ballroom of the Statler Hotel for the week 
of December 9. 

Norman R. Adams, Inc., wholesalers, attracted 
much attention by their excellent display. The work 
of Burnham of Ipswich in the paneling of certain 
rooms was actually a feature of the show, which, all 
in all, was very creditable, presenting a wide variety 
'df collector suggestions from kitchenware to cere- 
monial rooms and hallways. 

There were several outstanding attractions. One, 
a serpentine-front desk from the Leverhulme Collec- 
tion ; another, a writing desk in the Normal R. Adams 
booth ; a third, a Hepplewhite sideboard by Benjamin 
Frothingham of Charleston, labeled, and to be offered 
at the Flayderman Sale, American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., early in January. 

The Hicks Galleries made a very delightful ex- 
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hibit, particularly in metal cornices and rosette tie- 
backs for curtains. 

Thomas & Pierson, the New York agents for W. 
Wingate & Johnston, Ltd., of London, were well repre- 
sented, as well as the I. Sack Cabinet Hardware Co. 
Most of the exhibition was given over to small dealers. 


SMALL ITEMS ARE SELLING WELL 

“| FIND,” said Mr. Moulton, of R. H. White Co., 
“that there is a big return to the sale of scarfs, 
pillow tops, screens and small things in the 
upholstery department, not only at this season but 
throughout the year. I find, too, that people are think- 
ing more about the wearing qualities of their materials. 
We show, for instance, $1.75 cretonnes made up in 
curtains, and in many cases we have them lined, dwell- 
ing upon the fact that lined cretonnes at the window 
have a greater lasting quality under the sun. As a. 
result, since doing this, we have sold five 
times as much lining as we ever sold. We 
have installed, also, a department of light- 
weight enameled cloths—an entire section in 
cretonne colorings and patterns in great var- 

~ iety. We show them in curtains, cushions and 
fancy novelties, and are surprised at results.” 


COPYRIGHT BILL REINTRODUCED IN 
CONGRESS , 
& ieee Copyright Design Bill, which was in- 
troduced by the Design Registration 
League and was favorably considered by the 
Patent Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the Congress, May 1928, has 
been re-introduced, under date of Dec. 11, 
with slight revisions, by H. D. Williams. 
attorney, who, in his connections with the 
Merchants Association and the American Bar 
Association, has been actively interested in 
design protection. Mr. Vestal presented the 
measure. 

The old bill (called the Vestal Bill) was 
held up in its final hearing by the protest of 
members of the Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, on the ground that it would be a serious 
hardship for them if held responsible for the 
sale of infringing designs, as it is impossible 
to always know what they are buying. 

The bill, as amended by Mr. Williams, 
gives them adequate protection, holding them 
responsible only where they have knowingly 
offended. The bill, in its present shape, re- 
moves the only objection that existed. 





Aquarelle by Phillippe de Lasalle, known as the ‘Raphael 
of Silk Designers’’, shown at recent textile exhibit in Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. See text on pages 94 and 95. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH°S DRAPERY 
SUGEESTION 


For diagrams and text see pages 130 and 131. 
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A STRIVING TOWARD GREATER SIMPLICITY Is 
EVIDENT IN THE LATEST EXAMPLES OF ART 


MODERNE DECORATION AS PRACTICED IN 


A bedroom in a Parisian apartment decorated by Guévrékian. 


PARIS 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS 
AND 
SELLERS 


NEWS AND CHANGES OF 
PERSONNEL IN THE WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL FIELDS 


Fox—Leon S. Fox, who represents the Moss- 
Rose Mfg. Co., is planning a vacation trip to the West 
Indies on the Swedish-American liner S. S. Kungsholm, 
leaving New York December 21st. 

EmMet—Vernon L. Emmet, who is on the selling 
staff of the Patchogue - Plymouth Mills Corporation, 
sailed December 6th on the S. S. Majestic. He expects 
to be away about six weeks and will cover France and 
Switzerland in his travels. 

Herwitt—Morris Herwitt, who joined the uphol- 
stery department of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J., a year ago, is withdrawing the first of the year. 
We have not as yet learned his future plans. 

Kusiti—Arnold Kubli, formerly in the interior 
decorating business at Bronxville, N. Y., is now asso- 
ciated with the firm of M. Dee & Sons, Yonkers, N. Y., 
in charge of a newly established branch of their busi- 
ness at 48-50 Palmer Ave., Bronxville. Mr. Kubli is 
manager of the store and also assists clients in the 
capacity of a consulting decorator. The opening of 
the new store occurred November 23rd. 

Watit—Harry G. Wall, well known through vari- 
ous connections as upholstery buyer, has since July 
been in charge of the drapery department of the Ban- 
ner Furniture Co., Indianapolis. Prior to this connec- 
tion Mr. Wall was with the Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
Kan., F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, and was 
secretary of the McAllister-Mohler Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Tuomas—William H. Thomas, who has been with 
Bloomingdale Bros. for the past nine years, first as 
buyer, then as merchandise man, and more recently 
again in direct charge of the department, has resigned. 
His future plans are not announced. 

Wo.r—H. F. Wolf, who for the past nine years 
has been upholstery and rug buyer for the basement 
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department in John Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store, 
has recently been appointed head upholstery buyer, 
succeeding F. Snyder, who still remains in the depart- 
ment. 

Simmons—S. E. Simmons is now covering the 
Middle West for Yacobian Bros. of Boston, Mass., 
showing their line of chenille and Scotch art rugs. 

CHARAK—Jacob Charak, of the Charak Furniture 
Co., sailed on December 15 for a cruise to the West 
Indies. 

Hitt—James L. Hill, formerly with the Bromley 
Mfg. Co., is covering the southern territory for the 
New England Curtain Company. 

Rau—John W. Rau, who has been connected with 
the production of Colonial drapery fabrics with Mar- 
shall Field & Co. since their inauguration, has decided 
to retire from his connection with that concern at the 
end of this year, completing at that time a record of 
43% years in business. Although Mr. Rau’s work did 
not bring him in close contact with many of the firm’s 
large clientele, he nevertheless made many staunch 
friends, by whom he will be long remembered. 

RosBins—William Robbins, 719 So. Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles, California, has recently been ap- 
pointed by the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co., New York 
City, to represent them on the Pacific Coast. A full 
line of samples of the firm’s India prints and embroid- 
eries will be shown at the Los Angeles address. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS NOTES 
AFTER January 15th, the lines of the Stead & Miller 
Co. and of the American Pile Fabrics Co. will have 
quarters in Room 1107, Fine Arts Bldg., 811 West 
7th St., Los Angeles, where J. R. Nelligan, local repre- 
sentative of this firm, is opening an office. 


Two very unusual examples of reproduction furni- 

ture are shown by the Charak Co.; one an Irish 
Chippendale table, the only example we have seen 
outside of museums, and the other a Chippendale 
lace-edged tip-table. We are all acquainted with the 
pie-crust edge, but this is a perforated edge, lace- 
like in character. 


THE cut carpet service of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 

Co., Inc. is to be expanded to include six new fab- 
rics, effective as of December 16th. This cut carpet 
service, which will be at the disposal of the trade, will 
contain a total of 25 fabrics and close to 450 designs 
and colorings. It includes two well-known brands of 
broadloom carpet in widths up to 18 feet—the San- 
forstan and the Brewster broadloom, together with a 
number of standard brands formerly in the lines of 
both firms and with entirely new constructions and 
designs recently developed.’ 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


B ee drapery shown on page 127 constitutes a 
canopy arrangement for a bed, dressing table, 
lodge chair, or any other place where a dignified type 
of overhead treatment is desired. It is somewhat mod- 
ernistic in its lines but not so definitely modernistic as 
to preclude its use in association with less extreme 
types of furnishings. Because of the fact that this 
arrangement can be constructed in any well-equipped 
workroom, we give herewith sketches of the various 
operations in the making of the canopy from frame 
to completed treatment. 

The base of the frame as shown in Figure 1 is 
made of 2 x 2 inch square, pine strips, the back rail 
being twice as high as the rails which compose the 
sides and front. To support the face panels and also to 
give rigidity to the ridge lines of the roof, five top rails 
are fastened to the frame as shown in Figure 2, the top 
edge of each rail being chamferred to a thin edge and 
half checked at the back rail to obtain the necessary 
support. 

The face plates of compo-board are next nailed 
in place as shown in Figure 3, the purpose of these 
plates being to provide a uniform shape to which the 
pleated roof must conform. 

Figure 4 shows the roof pleated on so as to retain 
the straight lines indicated by the face plates. The 
bottom part of the frame is also covered in with a 
lining in sunburst effect and a valance cut to fit the 
face of the canopy is planned out as shown in the 
squared diagram on this page. 

It is preferable to cut each face of the canopy as 
a separate piece because in this way any irregularity 
that may exist in the construction of the frame may be 
compensated for without encountering any serious diffi- 
culties. The five panels constituting the face, after 
being cut and covered, are joined together so that the 
stitches will not show, fringed as a complete valance 
and tacked into place around the canopy frame. 

The completed drapery shows appliqued 
diamond panels in the center of each section of 
‘the valance. These diamond panels are cut out 
of compo-board and a half inch hole is bored in 
the center of each as shown in Figure 5. A piece 
of fabric not less than 2% inches larger than 
the panel is cut from the fabric. The exact 
center of this piece of fabric is then drawn 
through the hole of the diamond a half inch or 
more and a pin inserted to keep it in place—see 
Figure 6. The fullness thus provided is distri- 
buted over the face of the diamond and the edge 
tacked on the back so as to make a completely 
trimmed job as shown in Figures 6 and 8. These 
diamonds are then appliqued in such a way as 
to conceal the method of attachment either by 
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a small-headed finishing nail which can be drawn 
through the fabric or by stitches from the back and 
the canopy is complete. 

A bent rod which fits up close underneath the © 
canopy will serve as a support for the side curtains 
and also for the back lining, which drops behind the 
head of the bed. 

For those who wish to have the exact dimensions 
of the frame and valance as shown in the treatment of 
our finished drapery, the ruled diagram on this page 
will serve as a basis for pattern construction. By en- 
larging the quarter-inch squares to 15 inches each, 
the pattern thus defined would fit a single or twin bed, 
and by enlarging these same squares to 3% inches, the 
pattern will fit a double bed or a pair of twin beds 
placed close together. 

The various parts of the diagram are numbered 
for identification as follows: the base of the frame is 
numbered 4A, the valance numbering from the right 
extremity to the center panel are numbered 1A, 2A and 
3A. The other sketches of this series show suggestions 
for window draperies to match the canopy. Any type 
of canopy that has a crown effect is invariably made 


. smaller in width than the spread of the draped side 


curtains at the head of the bed, thus avoiding a top- 
heavy or cumbersome appearance. The depth of a 
round crown-like canopy can be as deep as it is wide. 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 


HE Boston Curtain Week, to be held on January 

6, 7, 8 and 9, promises to be more interesting to 
buyers than any of the preceding Curtain Weeks. The 
exhibitors are creating more attractive displays, and 
through the efforts of the committee, under the leader- 
ship of Harry Cline, everything is being done to make 
the buyer’s stay in Boston pleasing and his visits to the 
Hotel Statler, where the displays will be held, 
profitable. 
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MORE 


(Continued from page 116) 


CHOOSING THE BUYER 

One of the chief reasons why we are not getting 
anywhere is because we are not selecting our selectors 
properly: What I mean is that we are making buyers 
out of people who would be infinitely better as man- 
agers, engineers, bond salesmen, brokers, or what have 
you, and who haven't the slightest ability to judge 
merchandise. This point is very important. Some 
people have a feeling for merchandise, and others have 
a bent for figures, for organizing people, or for build- 
ing bridges, and it would be just as silly to ask Paul 
Poiret to build a tunnel as it would have been to ask 
Mr. Holland to design a dress. No doubt some people 
are versatile and can do many things well, but most 
people have distinct leanings and abilities. The first 
step, therefore, is to set certain standards of what is 
required in a buyer and hire against that standard. 
Such standards for hiring people have been set up 
for sales clerks, clerical help, section managers, etc., 
and when they are employed the interviewer questions 
them and judges them according to a specification 
sheet. Buyers, on the other hand, are generally hired 
on the hunch of the merchandise manager, and quite 
often, sad to state, the merchandise manager has no 
real reasons for his hunches. I have had many appli- 
cants who in outlining their qualifications for a buyer’s 
job, have stressed the fact that they have been in the 
business for years and know it from the ground up. 
They can quote you when John Jones became the 
buyer of so-and-so in New Orleans, or when George 
Smith took over so-and-so’s factory, but whenever I 
have asked them if they know what kind of merchan- 
dise the people in this community want, and on what 
specific observations they based their judgment, they 
have invariably confessed ignorance. 

Another usual method of hiring a buyer is to steal 
him from some other store, but this, in the majority 
of cases, is the poorest way. Sometimes buyers are 
hired by asking manufacturers if they can recommend 
any one. Such a recommendation is very dangerous, 


because of the widely varying points of view of the 


manutacturer and retailer. The manufacturer is inter- 
ested in how much of his product he can get the public 
to absorb, but the retailer should be interested in ob- 
taining what the public wants. It follows that a manu- 
facturer will recommend a buyer who buys from him 
and this does not necessarily mean that he is a good 
buyer. It quite often means the reverse. This has led 
to the evil of some buyers buying a little from many 
manufacturers in order to keep their friendship. This 
unnecessarily clutters up stock and slows up the turn- 
over. 
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SCIENCE 


in BUSINESS 





THE MATTER OF GOOD TASTE _ 

Selectors of merchandise should be conversant 
with the basic principles of design and good taste, 
because as judges of merchandise they must be familiar 
with the rules of the game. Would you ask any one 
to judge a horse show who didn’t know the points of 
a horse? Why, therefore, should we ask any one 
to select cretonnes, dresses, or anything else that em- 
bodies design or pattern unléss he knows the rules 
which govern the designing of those articles. The 
buyer who doesn’t know his principles of design is in 
the same position as the amateur at the race track 
placing his bets without rhyme or reason. How much 
longer will we select our merchandise by the race-track 
method ? 

The objection will no doubt be raised that we are 
buying merchandise not for its pattern but for its sell- 
ing ability. In nine cases out of ten, however, a well- 
designed pattern will eventually sell better than a poor 
one, and will build up an enormous amount of good 
will for the store. I have seen many experiments to 
prove this. The basic theory is that eventually the pur- 
chaser of a poorly designed article will find it out. 
The customer may not originally have known that a 
design was good or bad, but somebody in whose taste 
she has confidence will inform her sooner or later, and 
her loyalty to the store will be badly shaken. This is 
especially dangerous if she has no taste of her own, 
because she will be afraid to trust the store again. 

It is just as important for a store to guard its 
customers against bad taste as it used to be to guard 
them against bad quality. The stores that have dis- 
covered this principle have been well and profitably 
repaid. 

And then good taste! Every one thinks he has 
good taste, and feels terribly insulted if it is even 
hinted that he hasn’t. I have asked hundreds of young 
college graduates if they thought they had good taste, 
and I have yet to find any one who is willing to admit 
that he hasn’t. I think the difficulty arises out of the 
fact that good taste is confused with good breeding. 
Good breeding is a matter of bringing up and good 
taste in merchandise, which after all is what we are 
interested in, depends upon design and art. A certain 
amount of good taste of the strictly amateur variety 
goes with good breeding, but amateur taste does not go 
very well with business. It is absolutely necessary to 
know and not to guess. Manufacturers in a great 
many cases depend on the buyer for ideas and guid- 
ance. How can a buyer advise the manufacturer to 
change his designs and harmonize his colors if he is 
merely guessing ? 
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Such guessing has cost untold dollars both for the 
manufacturer and the retailer. The truth is that the 
taste of most of the men coming out of college is either 
very bad or doesn’t exist, and the alarming thing is 
that we put them into jobs where good taste is essen- 
tial without the slightest trepidation. 

What are the colleges and business schools doing 
to solve this problem? They are turning out hundreds 
of people who are anxious to go into both the retailing 
and the manufacturing business each year. In each 
of these businesses a knowledge of good taste is essen- 
tial. It is high time that the institutions of learning 
realized the fact that their graduates must be equipped 
with such knowledge both to succeed in business as 
well as for cultural reasons. The amusing thing about 
the whole matter is that it is not at all difficult to 
acquire good taste under the proper guidance. /f the 
colleges do not accept this obligation, the stores them- 
selves will have to give the necessary imstruction. A 
visit to the Art and Design courses at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City will con- 
vince any one that the New York stores are realizing 
that their employees must be trained along these lines. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


After the proper person has been selected, deci- 
sions must be made as to what assortments the depart- 
ment should carry. Studies and observations of what 
the public wants are necessary. Making style counts 
is one of the ways to determine this. By counting 
periodically the number of people wearfing a certain 
dress or a certain color, it can be determined what the 
existing fashion is. Fashion is being carefully studied 
at the present time, but it is only recently that-we have 
approached fashion scientifically. We know that fash- 
ion descends from the upper class to the lowest class. 
But a great deal of research is still necessary in order 
to take chance out of fashion prognostication. Periodic 
observations and statistical records of fashion trends 
will ultimately indicate how merchandise should be 
selected in order to take advantage of existing fashions. 

In order to determine the fashion in men’s bathing 
suits periodic counts were made at Bailey’s Beach, 
Southampton, Long Beach, and Coney Island. These 
figures were carefully tabulated and compared, thus 
making it possible to forecast what the fashion in 
bathing suits for the next season will be. 

Observations of this kind are seldom made tefore 
selections are decided upon. Hunches and guesses on 
the part of the buyer are the general rule. Whenever 
actual observations are compared to personal forecast, 
human inaccuracy and bias suffer alarmingly. 

Department stores have always indulged in the 
practice of exchanging figures and methods, and this, 
to some extent, explains the fact that the scientific 
developments concentrate in those fields. Stores have 


always been suspicious of giving any information re- 
garding merchandise or sources of supply, and there 
has never been much information exchanged along 
these lines. There is no doubt that the fear that some 
information may get into the hands of competitors has 
been the determining cause. The consolidations and 
mergers of department stores that are now going on 
will doubtless go far towards exchanging such infor- 
mation. This should tend to clear up some of the 
problems that have been outlined above, and should 
place the stores in a stronger position to organize 
research departments that could experiment and in- 
vestigate better methods of merchandising and a more 
scientific approach to the problem of selection. 

The wastes that are due to the manufacturing of 
the wrong type of merchandise or the wrong design 
would make the losses of this country due to forest 
fires seem insignificant in comparison. Happily for 
some manufacturers and retailers they are practically 
impossible to tabulate. But to the thinking merchant 
they are serious and he suspects strongly that the 
mounting expenses and the declining profits of the 
department stores are due in no small measure to 
selecting the wrong merchandise. 

In this era of efficiency of operation and economy 
of large-scale production, we have forgotten, to some 
extent, what we are making because we have been 
immersed in the thought of how to make it. We are 
not wrong inherently, and it is largely a question of 
emphasis. It is the job of every merchant to swing the 
pendulum of emphasis in the direction of what. to 
make, and consequently, what to buy. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SHOWS XVIII CENTURY FABRICS 
(Continued from page 95) 


Crown. In connection with a public school for designers 
founded in 1756, a flower garden was specified. It was 
only after studying flowers as a portrait painter studies 
anatomy that the designer felt himself competent to 
adapt floral patterns to the need of the manufacturer. 
It is probable that one of the chief incentives to the 
long vogue of flower patterns in France was these 
public gardens. It is certain that the sprightliness of 
the patterns and the innumerable combinations of 
flower motifs in fanciful designs could have been 
inspired only by continued contact with the living 
plants. 

In addition to these pencil sketches made for study, 
a number of etchings by Antoine Berjon showed 
flowers in fantastic variations. It is probable that the 
multiple production of such studies was made for dis- 
tribution in various workshops to serve as the basis for 
many designs. Some rough pencil plans for patterns 
were also seen. These were like an author’s notes. 











A CAMBRIDGE PRINT IN 

THE COLONIAL DRAPERY 

FABRIC LINE OF MARSHALL 
FIELD & CO. 


The reproduction herewith of a piece of Marshall Field & Company’s Fox Hunt Design, Colonial Cambridge 
Cretonne, together with the four picture groupings of fox hunting scenes, provide an unusual illustration 
of how some designs are created. The four prints beginning at the bottom are “‘The Check’, “Going Into 
Cover”, “The Start”, and “The Kill”, the originals of which were engraved by Eugene Bell (1800-1803) 
from paintings by Guy Morland about 1800. These prints are in the home of R. M. Rellihen of the 
Colonial Drapery Fabrics Styling Department, and from these prints the cretonne of the larger picture has 
been developed. The colors are lively, the engraving clear and sharp, and the backgrounds are varied, 
in some instances producing an appearance of age that will greatly enhance the value of the design for 
certain decorative purposes. 
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MARBRE? OFFERINGS 


NEWS OF THE 


AMonc the cut velours shown by the United States 

Pile Fabric Corp. is the one we illustrate on this 
page. This fabric is in semi-modernistic pattern with 
flowers and foliage in shades of red, rose, purple, and 
green, against a deep brown and light-brown back- 
ground. The stalks of the flowers are of black, and 
the whole gives a very pleasing effect. 


(Illustration, center) 


THE Weineck-Kollinger Co. are displaying a 50-inch 

tapestry of a conservative and yet modern trend, 
suitable for both period and modern furniture. It 
may be had in walnut, sand, green, rose, and taupe. 
It is a Kay & Todd fabric. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 









Below: A modernistic 
tapestry in the line of 
the Weineck-Kollinger 
Co. 


Above: A cut 


velour shown 
by the U. S. 
Pile Fabric 


Corporation. 


INDUSTRY 


S, M. Hexter & Co. have a large variety of new 

materials, including embroidered Italian moires in 
a variety of designs, and rayon damasks in a number 
of unusual color combinations. 

They are also showing a mission cloth, which 
may be had in a wide range of colors, including sand, 
burnt orange, henna, and coffee. This mission cloth 
is an English hand-blocked material. They are also 
showing a variety of 50-inch antique velvets in red, 
green, apricot, and blue, and a large number of satins 
with moire shadings. 

The material which we illustrate is a modern 
damask which may be had in any of six pastels, as 
well as a variety of designs. It is delicate in pattern 
and splendidly executed. 


Cllustration, bottom right) 


Below: An imported 
damask displayed by 
the S. M. Hexter Co. 
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A HAND BLOCK PRINT in the toile de Jouy 

style, of unusual interest, is being shown 
by J. H. Thorp & Co. Against a natural 
ground, the pattern is printed in the peculiar 
shade of red which was characteristic of 
the Jouy prints. The composition is pleas- 
ing, and the whole design is executed with 
care in bringing out the essential details of 
the various figures, ships, trees, etc., which 
make up the design. 


(Illustration at right) 





Above: S. W. Heim 
& Co.; at right, Mil- 


ler Bros. 
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J. H. Thorp & Co. 


QF CONSIDERABLE interest is the antique 
damask illustrated at the left, shown by 
S. W. Heim & Co. This fabric is in gold 
and antique red, and it very cleverly simu- 
lates the somewhat faded although still rich 
coloring found in genuine antique fabrics 
of this sort. 
(1llustration, top left) 


MILLER Bros. are 
showing a 50-inch 
shikii weave which 
gives a richness of 
color-blending and is 
woven into a soft 
shadow warp tissue. — 
This may be had in 
any of six colors, and 
the design is an inter- 
esting reproduction of 
old crewel work in 
hand-embroidery. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 
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A MoberNistic damask is being shown by 

Johnson & Faulkner. This is 50 inches 
in width, and shows an unusual modernistic 
design combined with attractive colors such 
as mauve, crimson, blue, and green. 


(lllustration at left) 





Johnson & Faulkner 


W. A. Hucues & Co. are displaying an 

interesting material, “Mo-Jack”, for 
upholstery. This may be had in five colors, 
two colors in pile and three fancy shades in 
depressed ground. The design 
is modernistic and makes an 
interesting furniture fabric. It 
is 54 inches in width. 


(Illustration at top right) 


T'HIs unusual material from 

Cheney Brothers is a cotton- 
back satin, featuring a unique 
peacock design. It is fifty 
inches in width, and may be 
had in a variety of colors, such 
as green, yellow, red, taupe, 
and rust. 


Above: W. H. 
Hughes & Co.; at 
left, Cheney Bros. 









(Illustration, bottom right) 
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['ue National Supply Slip Cover Co. of Everett, 
Mass., have removed their factory and showrooms to 
a more convenient location at 25 Sudbury St., Boston. 


[\ our November issue we illustrated a new fabric 

in the line of Singh Singh & Co. Unfortunately this 
was described in the caption as an India print. The 
fabric was a crewel embroidery, rich in color, and 
with a pleasing, well executed. design. 


AN AbpiTIon to the present plant of the Fairmount 

Dye Works, Philadelphia, is under construction. 
This addition will include facilities for package dyeing 
and winding equipment as well as giving enlarged 
space to the skein and warp dye house. 


YacosiAN BroruHers, of Dartmouth Street, Boston, 

have taken over the sales agency, effective December 
first, of Louis S. Henderson’s “Sase-An-Tine” and 
Byzantine Chenille 
Rugs, operating in 
Pennsylvania, Mary- 





















3elow, Morton Bros. 


Right, Bromley 
Mfg. Co. 
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The Reale Mfg. Co. 


land, the District of Columbia, and the 
Middle West. 


SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER & CO. REMOVE 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


THE Chicago salesroom of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co. has been removed 





ome of the curtain manufacturing companies are 
offering this month a number of interesting items, 
four of which we illustrate here. At the far left is a 
madras with a pleasing floral design in bright colors, 
from the line of Morton Bros., Inc. At the top center 
is an embroidered cable net with a modernistic design 
in the embroidery, from E. C. Carter & Son. At the 
bottom center is a rayon panel, one of several in the 
line of the Bromley Mfg. Co. At the right bottom is 
a hand-drawn French marquisette panel with double 
tucks at the border. It is from the line of the Martin 
Mfg. Co. 


To the left, E. C. Carter & Co. 


Martin Mfg. Co. 














to the Brooks Bldg., 223 Jackson Blvd. Charles Coene, 
who has been connected with -the upholstery depart- 
ment at the New York office; covering the Metropoli- 
tan district, has been transferred to Chicago and will 
show the upholstery lines in that territory, making 
his headquarters at the Chicago office. 


AN INTERESTING EVENING PROMISED 


THE Upholstery Association of America, 


a i HE ing illustrations show 
has arranged a get-together evening for Tt Mt BUT py Miche soll wn 
handled exclusively in this country by 


January 15th, at the Advertising Club of 
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Ro GROSE, INC. is displaying an unusually at- 
tractive line of satin brocades in a wide variety of 
colors. They are showing all shades of apricot, pewter 
Du Barry rose, cameo, sand, taupe, mauve, robin’s-egg and 
mallard. In displaying these materials it is their idea to 
feature colors and the possibility of combining them with 
any desired scheme of decoration. A satin rep for dra 
eries is one of their new numbers, and bedspreads may 
had to match the draperies, to carry out the desired color 
scheme. This damask shown may be had in all shades of 
coral, Chinese blue, gold and ivory. 


(Illustration at left) 





MOUNT HOLLY TEXTILE MILLS RUNNING FULL CAPACITY 
THE report comes that the Mt. Holly Textile Mills, 

Mt. Holly, New Jersey, of which Scadron Bros., 
New York City, are sole selling agents, have been for 
some time past running.to full capacity both day and 
night. This is especially interesting because of the fact 
that the Mt. Holly Textile Mills had greatly increased 
the output of their plant by the erection of a new and 
up-to-date factory. 


NEW DOBLIN CO, DAMASKS 


Tue Doblin Company, Inc. have on display an attrac- 

tive damask which has been made up to go with 
plain colors as an ensemble. These materials come in 
rust, green, gold and blue. The figured damask has 
been designed especially for living rooms and dining 
rooms, while the plain striae in the same color is in- 
tended for use in bedrooms. The ensemble idea may 
be completed by having pillows and runners of the 
figured material to match the plain draperies. These 
materials are 50 inches in width. 








New York, 23 Park Ave. The members 
will partake of a simple plate dinner who 
will witness the showing of an interesting 
set of films, prepared by the Viscose Co. 
showing the processes of producing rayon 
from the forest to the finished fabric. 


AN IMPORTANT COMBINATION 


Coorer & De Luna CorporaTIoN an- 

nounce that on January Ist, 1930 they 
will .combine their organization with 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, manufacturers 
of Swiss.curtains, pane!s and 90-inch yard 
goods. This will enable them to better 
serve the market with a complete stock 
in their New York showroom. Their 
representatives will leave for their re- 
spective territoriés with an entire new 
line on ,January. Ist. 


S. Karpen & Bros., and about which we 
had a note in the last issue of this 
magazine. One shows the finished chair 
with cushions: in place, and the other 
shows the frame and the arrangement 
of the removable helical springs with 
braided covers which are used in place 
of the usual system of construction, 
which in this type of chair would in- 
clude webbing, cone springs, twine and 
burlap. 
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A CORRECTION 


[N THE November UpPHoLsTERER, we published an 

item furnished us by the New England Curtain 
Manufacturers Association, giving us a list of names 
of manufacturers who are to show their lines at the 
Boston Curtain Show. We have since been informed 
by the Martin Mfg. Co., Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & 
Co., Inc., and Fairclough & Gold, whose names were 
included in the list, that the publication of their names 
was unauthorized by them, and their lines will not be 
shown at the Boston Curtain Show. 


A NEW FABRIC ORGANIZATION 


UEEN VALLEY Fasrics, INc. is a new organization 

which has been inaugurated for the production of 
curtain nets, upholstery damasks, denims and other 
fabrics. In the personnel is A. L. Kindt, who has been 
for the last six years with Rousmaniere Williams, 
Inc., as head of their rayon department. He was for- 
merly with the Aracoma Textile Company for four 
years. Louis Kresek, who for the last twenty-six years 
has spent an equal number with F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., and Rousmaniere Williams, Inc., is also a mem- 
ber of the organization. 


IMPORTING FIRM INCORPORATES 


Srycu Srincu & Co. are now incorporated under the 

laws of New York State, J. J. Singh being president ; 
Saul Brown, vice-president, and Miss Hilda Barn- 
father, secretary and treasurer. The original concern 


started in business about six months ago with a line of 
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hand-made crewel embroideries suitable for draperies, 
bedspreads and pillow tops, as well as Namdah rugs 
which were made under their direct supervision at 
Srinagar, India, and having their main showroom at 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. At this place they are 
showing their complete line as well as hand-carved 
screens of Shishum wood and teakwood tables inlaid 
with ivory. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. OPENS UPTOWN OFFICES 
THE new uptown showrooms of the United Trimming 

Co., Inc., has just been opened at 36 West 40th 
Street, New York. The full line of drapery and: uphol- 
stery trimmings manufactured by this company is 
attractively displayed, and a complete stock is carried 
there for immediate delivery. For the present, Eli 
Friedrich, president of the company, will make ‘his 
headquarters at the new showroom, while Maurice 
Aronson, secretary, and M. H. Brandee, treasurer, will 
be located at the factory at 3 West 19th Street. 


THE ROUSMANIERE WILLIAMS CORPORATION FORMED 
A NEW corporation to be known as “Rousmaniere 

Williams Corporation” has been formed to buy the 
upholstery business of Rousmaniere Williams, Inc., 
which is in process of liquidation. 

Mr. A. B. Rydell, who has been in charge of the 
upholstery department for Rousmaniere Williams, Inc., 
will be active manager of the new corporatidn, and 
many of the salesforce will also continue. 

Temporarily the Rousmaniere Williams Corpora- 
tion have their headquarters 
at 24 Thomas Street, but be- 
fore the first of January they 
will be permanently established 
at 145-150 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

It is the intention of the 
new corporation to actively 
continue and develop the line 
of upholstery fabrics in which 
Rousmaniere Williams, Inc. 
have been so successful, par- 
ticularly for the furniture 
trade. 

In addition, this firm will 
act as selling agents for the 
line of Merrimack velours 
made by the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co. 





One of three windows at Abraham & 

Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, displaying dam- 

asks, of the Samuel Rich Co., Inc. The 

display was made in conjunction with a 

sale held in Mr, Turk’s upholstery 
department. 
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ARE YOU THERE! 
(Continued from page 121) 


Most men would prefer, indubitably, to do busi- 
ness with individuals of dependable characteristics. 
Men who, whether at one end of a telephone conversa- 
tion or occupying a position of professional, commer- 
cial or judicial authority, are of the calibre to deliver 
that which may be desired. Men who are there physi- 
cally, mentally, morally and industrially, are the men 
who do the world’s greatest tasks. They may not 
occupy a-niche in the Hall of Fame. Their names may 
not be followed or preceded by high sounding titles, 
but they are the men who consciously or unconsciously 
have established a character for having made good in 
their sphere, whose efforts have been productive, whose 
opinions are worth while, whose accomplishments 
recommend them, men who are there. 

And so, there may be much of definite inspiration 
in a little personal survey of one’s own ability to 
answer affirmatively the Britisher’s commonplace tele- 
phone query, to wit, “Are you there?” 


PICTURES AND THE DECORATOR 
(Continued from page 105) 


The artist then creates his picture by scraping away 
the mezzotint ground, and: that part not scraped away 
will print in various tones according to the amount of 
the mezzotint burr which is removed. 


ETCHINGS IN BLACK, ETCHINGS IN COLOR, SOFT GROUND 
ETCHINGS 


ETCHINGS IN BLACK 


A copper plate is generally used, which, after 
heating, is covered with a thin coating of wax and then 
smoked by holding the plate over a flame. On the black 
surface the etcher draws his picture with a pointed 
instrument called an etching needle. When the drawing 
is finished, the plate is put in an acid bath, the acid 
eating into the copper where not covered by the wax. 
This is known as “biting the plate”. 


ETCHINGS IN COLOR AND AQUATINTS 


By many wrongly called “colored etchings”. In 
this process the artist etches the copper plate to re- 
ceive all of the colors necessary to his composition. 


AQUATINTS 
Practically the same as etching. The ground is of 
a sandy nature, which leaves minute interstices through 
which the acid may penetrate. The result is a print 
which gives the appearance of a drawing made upon 
the paper with brush and ink. 
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Month’s Drapery Suggestion, 127; A Striving Toward 
Greater Simplicity in Art Moderne, 128. 
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Sort Grounp ETCHING 


The plate is coated with a soft ground, a sheet 
of paper is applied on that ground, and the artist draws 
with a pencil on the paper. Every line drawn makes 
the paper adhere to the ground, and when the sheet of 
paper is taken off it removes with it the ground, leav- 


ing the cut part protected. It is then put in an acid 
bath as is an etching. 


WALL STREET AND BUSINESS EXPECTANCY 
(Continued from page 119) 


purchases, there is no certainty that business will suffer 
to the extent of the shrinkage of paper profits. These 
profits in most cases have been the accumulation of 
months. If their final purpose had been the acquisition 
of motor cars, homes, travel trips, vacations, there has 
been plenty of opportunity for them to be so utilized. — 
On the other hand, it is practically certain that many 
of the millions thus painstakingly built up were not 
intended for immediate spending but were the hope of 
independence and affluence in later years. The men 
whose ambitions they represented were not professiorial 
gamblers but men in business or in industry, and it is 


- a fair presumption that they will continue to remain as 


such, making money, spending part of it, saving part 
of it and increasing in earning power year by year as 
if their Wall Street experiments were a thing entirely 
apart, which would have no permanent effect upon 
their earning capacities. 
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THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR 


One thing is certain and that is that the man who 
lays down on the.job with the excuse that “business is 
going to HEP Will find himself a true prophet regard- 
ing his own income, while the man who pegs away at 
his job, a little more industriously, perhaps, than usual, 
will get his share and he won't need any alibi to 
explain it. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








FURNITURE MANUFACTURER and designer temporarily 
retired has decided to resume work, and will take on a few 
non-competitive lines that will appreciate and pay for the 
selling value of sound. design.) Lines are preferred that have 
fairly wide distribution to which sound design will add still 
greater popularity in the trade. The advertiser is not just 
looking for some odd jobs.. His time is too valuable for that. 
His.-experience as a-manufacturer of successful furniture 
exténds. over a long period and is well known. Address 
replies. to. H.. W. Frohne, . Vice-President, The Dean-Hicks 
Company, Grand Rapids, ‘Michigan. 
WANTED—AN -EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, acquainted 
with the best trade on-the Coast and-South, to represent 
a French manufacturer of French Provincial and period furni- 
ture of highest quality. Address “French Provincial”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — WORKROOM FORELADY who understands 
cutting and making draperies, lamp shades, etc. Steady 
position for right person. Address “Steady Position”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for all.territories. One that visits 
drapery buyers, to carry as a side line damask, velours, and 
cretonne valances and over-drapes; also day-bed = covers. 
Address Pillowcraft Company, Inc., 38-40 Causeway Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
SALESMAN WANTED, calling on: furniture or mattress 
manufacturers, to carry our line of cotton felt. Address 
Midwest Manufacturing Co., 262 North “B” Street, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
FOR. MID-WEST STATES—Wanted: Mill line, tapestries, 
plain and Jacquard velours, mohairs, imported friezes. 
Established Loop office, and trade furniture manufacturers 
and upholstery jobbers. Commission basis. Address “Estab- 
lished”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN desires new connection; six years with present 
firm, manufacturing ruffled curtains; established trade in 
three States; 32; single. Address “Three States”, care The 
Upholsterer, 
WOMAN DECORATOR—eight years’ experience, desires to 
associate with establishment doing high-class work, with 
good customer demand for services. Thoroughly understands 
estimating, making, selling; well informed on furniture and 
accessories—foreign and domestic markets—European training. 
Widow ; age 34. Address “Associate”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED. AND SUCCESSFUL DRAPERY and 
upholstery salesman living in Michigan, is desirous of mak- 
ing a connection with a drapery and upholstery manufacturer 
for the Middle West territory. Address “Michigan”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR desires position with high-class 
firm. Capable of meeting the most exacting clientele; has 
thorough knowledge of periods ; can execute complete decorative 
schemes and sketches. Now employed. Address “Decorator”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED— NOTTINGHAM SALESMEN for Southern 
territory. Wide acquaintance with the trade and experience 
with similar line essential. No objection to non-conflicting 
line. Address “Nottingham”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—Experienced inside 
and outside man on home and commercial draperies, by 
commercial drapery house; will consider partnership. Address 
“Commercial”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for extensive line of curtains, 
bedspreads, velours portieres, drapes, etc. Must be experi- 
enced and have following. Any territory open. Write qualifi- 
cations. Address “Any Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER—Curtain house has an opening 
for factory manager with wide experience in production. 
Good opportunity for. party capable to take full charge. 
Address “Wide Experience”, care The Upholsterer. : 
WANTED—SALESMAN to carry, as.a side line in the Mid- 
dle West, exelusive cretonnes, and other printed fabrics on 
a strictly commission basis. Must have a good following 
among the department stores and interior decorators. Address 
“Good Following”, care The Upholsterer. } 
WELL-KNOWN CHICAGO and Middle West representative 
with Chicago office, having fine personal following, desires 
new connection and will consider lines for department store, 
jobbers and furniture manufacturing trade. -Address. “Well 
Known”, care The Upholsteter. 
SALES AGENCY WANTED—Or live wire salesmen who 
have following among dry goods, department stores; jobbers 
and furniture stores. We manufacture a hot line of popular- 
priced, high lustre, fancy bedspread sets, and can offer a very 
attractive proposition to men who qualify. This is an oppor- 
tunity to make. big money on initial and mail orders, as the 
men we select will be protected on territorial rights. In 
answering, furnish references, -lines you now handle, territory 
you cover, as well as past experience. Address: The Man- 
chester Company, 1257 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
A LADY with’a first-class selling experience and a very good 
experience as assistant department manager and assistant 
buyer, would like a position with a furniture and drapery 
house in the Middle West. Address “Assistant”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—DRAPERY and upholstery fabrics, available 
January Ist to represent mill importer or converter. Perma- 
nent connection desired by experienced and capable man, well 
known in the West, but willing to consider any live territory 
open. Can furnish best references. Address “Permanent”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: NOTTINGHAM SALESMEN for New York 
State and Pennsylvania, by leading manufacturer. Wide 
acquaintance with the trade and experience with similar line 
essential. Address “Nottingham”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR — manager of workroom and 
shop; knowledge of designing; vicinity of New York or 
Brooklyn. Address “B. A.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Open after January first as road representative 
for rug line; also acquainted with drapery and allied lines. 
Southern territory preferred, where I have strong following. 
Address “Southern Territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN on commission basis; Chicago and 
adjacent territory; line of upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
table scarfs, etc. Address “Progressive”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
acquainted with Middle West territory. Address “Qualified”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENT—Years of experience and wide acquaintance 
with all furniture manufacturers and jobbers throughout 
the entire country. Wish to represent mills manufacturing 
mohair plush, cotton jacquards, tapestry, brocatelles, damasks 
and denims. Can assure a very satisfactory distribution of 
fabrics. Address “Satisfactory”, care The. Upholsterer. 
WILL SELL all or an interest to reliable partner, experi- 
enced, to run the business. Stock, $35,000.00. Accounts 
$100,000.00. Can reduce or enlarge, Well advertised; thirty 
years. Best location, finest front, growing city, fifty thousand 
ag Quick action necessary. Enterprise Furniture Co., 
oliet, i 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND FURNISHER SALES- 
MAN—Exceptional opportunity for progressive young man 
with or without capital, desiring to start in business for 
himself in partnership with an established upholstery, custom- 
built furniture, and drapery firm in\large New England city. 
Address “Partner”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED INTERIOR DECORATOR associated for 
the past nine years with large furniture store is open for 
a position. A real live wire. Finest of references. Address 
“Live Wire”, care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR—28, desires connections with established house, 
experienced with fabrics, furniture, etc. Also practical 
training. At present employed. References. Address “Integ- 
rity”, care The Upholsterer. 





AN IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF DRAPERY 
AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


requires the services of a high-class salesman for the decora- 
tive trade in the larger cities of the Middle West. An 
acquaintance with the trade is desirable, but a knowledge of 
the goods and their application is more essential. Therefore, 
we would also be interested in applications from drapery 
buyers or assistants now engaged in retail trade. State in 
first letter past and present connections, age, religion, etc. 
Address “Middle West”, care THE UPuHoLsTERER, 

















